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For the American Bee Journal. 
The Cause of Bee Dysentery. 


Cc. J. ROBINSON. 





The length of time during which bees 
can bear confinement without incon- 
venience, depends greatly on circum- 
stances. They may endure it 4 months 
or more, wholly uninjured, or they may 
be ruinously affected, if shut in only a 
few days—according tothe nature of 
the food and the amount consumed, the 
dry or damp state of the air they te- 
eee, at the degree of cold to which 
they are exposed. When they are kept 
quiet in a uniformly moderate tempera- 
ture, the consumption of food and con- 
sequent accumulation of excrement 
will be small, and prolonged confine- 
will not discommode them. But when 
the honey they consume in the winter 
is thin and watery, and has remained 
unsealed in the cells, the consumption 
will be greater, the accumulation of 
excrement more rapid;and its reten- 
tion more difficult. And if the quality 
of honey is unsuitable the bees feed on 
pollen (all stores of farina ought to be 
taken from colonies before going into 
long confinement), dysentery is the in- 
evitable result. So, also, where the col- 
ony issubjected to frequent disturbance, 
rousing and exciting the bees, or the 
changes of temperature are freqeunt 
and great, or the general temperature 
in which they are kept is very high or 
very low, similar consequences ensue, 
especially if there be a superabundance 
of moisture in the hive. 

Exposure to cold and hunger will be 
followed by dysentery, and if, immedi- 
ately after gorging themselves with 
honey, bees be placed in a temperature 
of 50° to 55°, they will certainly be sub- 





simply been at fault, permitting invol- | 
untary evacuations. 
It has been supposed that from atmos- | 
pheric causes dysentery sometimes as- | 
sumes an epidemic character, affecting | 
the apiaries in a wide range of country. | 
Such was the case in Lusati, Germany, 

in 1840, when'more than 3-5 of all the | 
colonies there were destroyed. Ehren- | 
fels recorded the destruction of an en- | 
tire a ong & consisting of more than 300 
colonies, by dysentery, resulting from | 
the consumption of unsealed viscid | 
honey, gathered from pine or fir trees. | 
This contained only a small —— 
of saccharine matter,in a large mass | 
of crude and indigestible substance. 
Poor honey, with bee-bread, produces 
no injury, if consumed when the bees 
can fly freely, because they are then 
able to evacuate their excrement, but 
confinement while they are restricted | 
tosuch diet, proves disastrous. Pure 

honey seems to be “the staff of life ”’ 

for bees and their larve. Pollen, if 

they have it, forms a useful condiment 

for both mature bees and larve, but 


| domen inordinately distended. It rarely 


_ tary confinement. 


but if you introduce pollen plentifully, 
they become filled, and if you let them 
have a flight they drop large, colored 
discharges. 

The disease called May sickness is 
not dysentery, but constipation, though 
it also results,in some cases, from the 
consumption of bad honey. Fecal mat- 
ter accumulates in the intestines and 
rectum, accompanied by an inability to 
evacuate, resulting from the sluggish 
condition of the viscera. Breeding 
bees appear to be particularly liable to 
this disease. We find them leaving 
their hives and crawling about on the 
ground, unable to fly,and with the ab- 


happens that any considerable number 
are thus affected at one time, wo 
some are found, every season, in colo- 
nies that are populous and have much 
brood. 

It is sometimes thought to be caused 
among the breeding bees or nurses, by 
excessive consumption of honey and 
pollen, and prolonged through volun- 











both can do without it. They are cer- 
tainly wrong who say that pollen is in- 
dispensable to the raising of young 


by the larve. Abundant brood has 
been raised by experiment while they 
were shut up on new combs, and fed on 
refined sugar syrup, when they could 
source. That bees consume new pollen 
change from their old stores, is proved 
by its cathartic affect on them, as they 
soil their hives and combs badly for @ 
few days after an abundant yield of 
early pollen, when they are smoked or 
disturbed in the least, and the discharge 
is largely undigested pollen. Dysen- 
teric discharges during the winter are 
the same thing, proving that bees con- 
sume pollen in the winter, and it is evi- 
dent that pollen is the chief cause of 
this disease. You may confine bees 





ject to dysentery within 24 hours. Itis 
difficult to say whether this results from 
an infection of the intestinal canal, or 
whether the instinct of the bees has 


till they die, on nice comb honey with- 
|out acell of pollen, and they will show 
| no appearance of engorgement, and, if 
released, there will be no discharging, 





Apiary of Mr. J. H. Robertson, Pewamo, Michigan. 


bees, and that it is consumed exclusively | 


not get a grain of pollen from any} 


sates Maddie 
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| For the American Bee Journal. 


| Wintering of Bees in Canada. 


| P. P. N. E. PELISSIER. 


queenless colony a frame of brood from 
my Palestine colony, with what bees 
were adhering to it. These holy bees, 
who had perhaps a the robbers, 
now took possession of the hive, drove 
out the robbers, including the natural 
owners of the hive, and at last that 
handful of Palestine bees remained in 
possession of the hive. On the after- 
noon of the 25th I transferred these 
plucky little fellows to another hive, be- 
cause their number was too small to 
constitute a colony. 

I also wintered 3 colonies on the sum- 
mer stands; they came out all right, 
but the strongest colony starved during 
acold spell from the 28th of April to 
May 8; they hada lot of young bees, 
eggs and brood in all stages. I trans- 
ferred the capped brood to another hive 
and it was saved. 

The hives that I put in the cellar are 
2 story, made of lumber 5-16 of an inch 
thick, 8 frames in the lower story and 7 
in the upper one; the frames are 10 
inches high and 15 inches long inside ; 
the cap is 124 inches deep, and com- 
pletely covers the we story and laps 
over the lower one. can secure more 
honey with bees in this hive than any 
style I know of. By removing frames 
of sealed brood, and the outside frames 
which are generally partly filled with 
honey to the upper story, it leaves plenty 
of room for the queen to deposit eggs, 
and I believe it stimulates the bees to 
— exertion, for as quick as the 

ees hatch they fill the cells with honey. 
I never extract until the combs are at 
least 24 sealed. 

The winter hives are made of % inch 
lumber throughout; there is one inch 
space between the double floor, sides 
and caps, which is filled with the best 
oat chaff; the front and rear, in addi- 
tion to the space filled with chaff, have 
a division board 144 inches from the in- 
ner wall, which forms a chamber to re- 
ceive a frame, where bees will store 
surplus honey very readily. The divis- 
ion boards at the front and rear are the 
supports for 11 other frames, which run 
from front to rear; all of these frames 
are 12 inches deep and 15 inches long; 
13 frames in each hive, 11 one way, and 
2 across. 

In the fall, by taking out the front 
and back frame, it leaves a dead-air 


~| space of 134 inches front and rear, and 


by taking out a few frames from each 
side and inserting division boards, it 
leaves a dead-air space all around. 

For 2 years I wintered 7 colonies 
without further protection, and without 





| On Nov. 2, 1880, I put 12 colonies in a 
| dry, sand 
the weather was rather cold, I 
them out and they had a good cleansin 


| in the cellar, where they remained 


pril 20, when one of the colonies was 
ueenless, and the other bees robbed it. 


strong colony on the former stand of 
the queenless one. Next morning the 
robbers had a grand reception, in fact, 
they could not stand the warm embrace 
of their hosts, and they left, much to 
their cha rin, but they soon found the 
new location of the omy colony, 
and were making sad havoc with the 
combs. In the afternoon I gave the 





cellar. On March 8, although | chaff cus 
put |and a board inclined over the door, 


ver 
quiet until I took them out for good | 


loss, except what dropped on the snow 
when pes I flew out. Last fall I put a 
1ion on the top of the frames, 


| which I covered with straw, to prevent 


greedily in the spring, as an acceptable | flight. In the evening I put them back | too frequent flights, but that was need- 


less for the cold did not abate from 
Oct.20 to March 7. On March 8 I took 
| off the straw from the entrance, but the 
| bees did not come out, for the air was 


tn the evening of the 23d I removed it! still chilly, These bees had no flight 
to the stand of a very strong colony, | till April 12; I did not put back the 
| contracted the entrance, and put the|straw at the entrance after taking it 


out on March 8. The total loss in win- 
tering the 15 colonies was less than a 
pint of bees. : 

I am confident that Palestine bees 
will winter better than blacks, because 
they do not gorge themselves with 
honey when disturbed. You can judge 
of the strength of my colonies when I 
destroyed capped queen cells in 3 colo- 
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nies on May 12; on May 141 destroyed 
capped queen cells in 4 more ; the other 
colonies had queen cells containing 
eggs and full grown larve. Once a 
week I destroy the drone larve in my 
Italian and black colonies, for I want 
to keep only a pure race of Palestine 


ees. 

On June 41 began to rear Palestine 
queens. I have now a fine lot of drones 
(from imported queens) flying, but I did 
not want to rear queens before this 
month. 

This year promises to be better for 
honey than last; although we are get- 
ting considerable rain there is a fair 
flow of honey; in a few days we shall 
have hundreds of acres of red raspber- 
riesin bloom. One of my colonies has 
already stored 53 lbs. of honey, which 
I consider excellent for the Province of 
Quebec. 

Over 50 per cent. of the bees in Ot- 
tawa Valley will never buzz again; not 
one bee-keeper in a hundred is up to 
the times, simply because they do not 
read the BEE JOURNAL. Long life to 
it and to its editor. 

Pelissier, Quebec, June 3, 1881. 
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for the American Bee Journal. 


The Prospect for Honey and Prices. 





J. H. MARTIN. 

Let us look the facts squarely in the 
face and we will find that the tendency 
will be toward lower prices. In 1880 the 
bee-keepers of our country had full 
apiaries, and every hive was teeming 
with workers, but our honey yield was 
only a third of a crop. on account of the 
unfavorable weather for honey produc- 
tion. We had many predictions that 
the price of honey would advance, but 
when the market opened in the fall the 
quotations remained about the same, 
with little, if any, improvement over 
the previous year, when we had an 
abundant yield. 

The same predictions are made again 
because over 50 per cent. of the bees 
are dead. There might besome basis for 
a hopeful view if the honey crop should 
beshort,butevery indication points toan 
abundant yield. It would, therefore, 
have been necessary to have lost over 24 
of the bees to make any difference in 
the price of honey. If the loss had 
been 75 per cent. all over the United 
States there might be aslight prospect of 
better prices,for then our glucose friends! 
would have to pay a little more for our 
honey in order to get enough to adulter- 
ate. We never saw the prospects for 
honey better than at present; our fields 
are white with clover, and our strong- 
est colonies are filling their surplus 
combs quite rapidly. Basswood, in a 
few weeks, will fill the air with fra- 
grance. Young trees on our “ Linden 
avenue ” that have been set out 7 years 
are laden with buds. If the weather 
is favorable nothing can prevent there 
being as much, if not more honey put 

upon the market than in 1880. Therefore 
I can see no prospect of better prices. 
Hartford, N. Y., June 14, 1881. 


[| Nevertheless we can see no reason 
for changing our opinion expressed on 
page 172.—Ep.] 
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For the American Bee Journal, 


Dysentery as a Bee-Disease. 
WARREN PEIRCE. 

After a careful perusal of the various 
reports and theories presented in the 
BEE JOURNAL, and a study of condi- 
tions and results in my own apiary, and 
those of my neighbors, I fail to find any 
evidence supporting the theory that 
the trouble is caused by “bacteria,” and 
none to support the starvation theory 
advanced by an able apiarist. 
For the purpose of drawing out a 
further discussion of the subject, and, 
if possible, acquiring additional know- 
ledge ‘on this important question, I will 
offer a few facts which have come un- 
der my observation. 
In the fall of 1880 I had about 40 col- 
onies, but owing to protracted illness, 
they were not properly prepared for 
winter, and only 5 survived. Two of 


strong colony with mp stores of 
choice clover honey. They died from 
the worst case of dysentery I ever saw, 
leaving 30 to 40 lbs. of good sealed 
honey in the hive. It was not starva- 
tion. It was not poor honey. 

The other, scantily supplied with 
stores, mainly gathered late in the sea- 
son, and through carelessness left with- 
out honey-board or chaff-cushion above 
them, but having an empty rack for 
sections potas an open air space of 
1,600 cubic inches over the bees, and 
protected by the ordinary Langstroth 
8-inch cap. They came through far the 
best of any I had, never having a 
symptom of dysentery. I attribute the 
whole difference in the wintering of 
the two to upward ventilation; the 
first had none, the last most ample. 
Two other bee-keepers in this vicin- 
nd report cases like the last named, 
where the honey-boards were left off 
and the bees had no protection over- 
head but the empty cap, and the colo- 
nies are the best they have this spring. 
Another had a piece of common sheet- 
ing, which the bees had cut full of 
holes, laid on in place of a honey-board, 
and still another hive which stood on a 
hillside was so low that water would 
run in at the rear, across the bottom- 
board and out at the front, when a thaw 
occurred, and yet,as I believe, owing 
to no honey-board, but a case in its 
ee full of empty sections, that colony 
1ad no dysentery, but was in good con- 
dition, except one or two moldy combs. 
I could name other similar cases, but 
these are sufficient. Will not others 
who can furnish any evidence either 
for or against this theory of the cause, 
or a factor in the cause of this malady, 
do so, asin this way much good may 
result. 

Garretsville, O., June 16, 1881. 


oo 
From the Home Journal. 


Transferring Bees from Box Hives. 





G. W. DEMAREE. 





Transferring bees from box hives and 
bee gums isan operation well under- 
stood by skillful bee-keepers, and should 
be understood by those who only keep 
a few colonies, and _— the subject but 
little study. Anything that is worth 
doing at all should be well done. 


The old plan of ‘‘ driving bees” from 
one hive to another, when a change is 
desirable for any cause, forcing them to 
desert their young (the most valuable 
part of the colony), is not only barbar- 
ous, but is attended with much uncer- 
tainty. If the queen chances to go with 
the bees, and the honey season is favor- 
able, all may work well. Butif the 
queen is contrary and refuses to leave 
with the bees, as is very frequently the 
case, the =:ew colony will be left queen- 
less and without eggs or larve from 
which to rear a successor, and the ex- 
periment will be a failure. These dan- 
gers are avoided by transferring the 
combs containing all the eggs, larvee 
and sealed brood with the mature bees. 
If the queen should be lost in the oper- 
ation, the colony is in precisely the 
same condition they would be inif a 
swarm had issued in the natural way 
from their home. 

Transferring bees is a very simple op- 
eration after you get the hang of it. 
Of course there are many methods of 
proceeding, every one of which has its 
advocates. Without giving the sev- 
eral methods, all of which will gener- 
ally give success, I will describe the op- 
eration just as I perform it with 
universal success. The tools necessary 
are a good bee smoker, hatchet, and a 
thin, strong cold chisel, a long, thin- 
bladed knife, a ball of wrapping twine 
(such as is used by hardware men),anda 
small bunch of quill feathers. Thus 
armed. [ approach the colony to Pea 
transferred, and give the bees some 
smoke at the entrance, and wait a little 
while for them to fill themselves with 
honey. I now move the hive from its 
stand, turn it upside down, set a box 
on it, and with a small hammer knock 
sharp and quick on i'—keeping up the 
knocking first to one side and then to 
the other, for 15 or 20 minutes—when 
the queen and the greater part of the 
bees will have ascended into the box, 





the 40 I wish to notice. The first wasa 





the flying bees. I now cut the combs 
loose from one side of the hive, and 
with the cold chisel cut the nails and 
pry off one side of the box. I next re- 
move a comb, and lay it on a broad 
plank or table ; lay the frame on it and 
cut the comb so that it will just fill the 
frame, and fasten it with the twine by 
wrapping it over the top-bar and under 
the bottom-bar of the frame, drawing 
it tight and tying it. If the comb is 
straight, one band at each end of the 
frame will hold it till the bees fasten it 
to the frame; hang the frame in the 
new hive, and proceed in this way till 
all the worker combs that are fit for use 
have been transferred to the frames. 
The combs containing brood should be 
placed in the center of the hive, all to- 
gether. If there are not enough good 
combs to fill the hive, fill with empty 
frames. Now brush all the young bees 
that may be sticking to the old hive 
and refuse combs into the new hive, 
and cover the frames witha quilt or 
honey-board. Then remove the box 
from the old stand, and put the new 
hive in its place, and proceed to “hive” 
the bees from the box into the new hive 
just as you would do if hiving a new 
swarm that had issued in the usual 
way, and the work isdone. I transfer 
quite anumber of colonies every spring 
in this way,and have never made a 
single failure. 

Christiansburg, Ky. 


- 





For the American Bee Journal, 


Wintering Bees in Minnesota. 





WM. FRITZE. 





In the question drawer of the North 
Eastern Convention, as given in the 
BEE JOURNAL of March 2, 1881, I no- 
tice the following question : 


Will it pay to construct an inner box 
just large enough to hold combs to win- 
ter 5 Langstroth or5 Quinby frames, 
that will set in the main hive, the ob- 
ject being to carry just what is needed 
to the cellar, instead of the main hive ; 
they can also be used for nucleus hives 
in summer? No. 


I should say yes; but how are we to 
do it in the Langstroth hive, unless it 
is 18x20 inches inside, and that will be 
considered too large, by many, but it 
is none too large to hold 3 pecks of bees. 
I think a peck of bees with7 or8 frames 
of brood is a good colony. I use the 
Langstroth frame as well as one 9x13 
inches; the hive to hold the latter frame 
is 17 inches from front to rear, 95g inches 
from side to side, and 14 inches deep ; 
for extracting [use it 2 stories high, 
and it takes 24 frames crosswise, 12 be- 
low and 12 above. For this hive I have 
a nucleus hive, to winter in the cellar, 
and must say Ilike it. The nucleus 
hive is 95¢ inches from front to rear, 714 
inches from side to side, and 14 inches 
deep. This hive can be put into the 
main hive in early spring, and in the 
fall, when itis time to put them into 
the cellar, I take it out and can get 
away with it nicely. This nucleus hive 
holds 5 frames, and itis very seldom 
that [cannot get them on these 5 fraines, 
when I put them in the cellar; they 
will winter well, and need no flight in 6 
months, till pollen is plenty. They gen- 
erally cover these 5 frames in the 
spring, and are ready for business. 
They also winter well in the Langstroth 
hive (I use both side by side). providing 
a good colony is put on 4 Langstroth 
frames, they will, once in a while, clus- 
ter outside on the entrance, and that is 
just what IL like. I donot mean to say 
that none of my bees died in winter, 
but I never have lost a colony in the 
winter or spring. Last winter, when I 
saw no bees on the floor of my cellar, I 
thought there were none dying, and 
still I heard some come out, but I could 
see none on the floor, so I set some mice 
traps and caught over 2 dozen, and af- 
ter that I saw bees on the floor; the 
mice ate the bees as they came out, and 
perhaps that is the reason why bee- 
keepers think no bees die in winter. 
My bees never breed much after Sep- 
tember; about October I crowd them 
on about 5 of my frames (or 4 Lang- 
stroth frames). I leave a space of 244 
inches between the nucleus and main 
hive, for the bees to cluster; in the 





which is set on the old stand to catch 


side of the division boards, and by the 
middle of October or November the 
are all in, when I put them in the cel- 
lar. My bees never get the dysentery, 
and I have to keep them in the cellar ¢ 
a eee 644 months, without a 
ight. 
y bees never breed in winter, but 
when I put them out in May they have 
a little brood, so they are about x8 
months without raising much brood, 
and still they do well. Some say: 
‘* Feed your bees in September ; if they 
rear brood they will build up strong for 
winter. My experience is opposed to 
this plan. If the bees are rearing brood 
in August or September I let them 
alone, and if they are not strong enongh 
for wintering, I unite them with weak 
ones. If they have a youn ueen, in 
October, and cover 2 Lanaeicelb frames 
of sealed we 5 they are good enough 
for me, and will cover these two frames 
in May and give as much honey as any 
others, but no increase. 
Duluth, Minn. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Dysentery Once More—Its Cause. 





E. B. SOUTHWICK, M. D. 
Some time ago, when traveling ina 

strange country, I put up for the night 

at a small town, and learning that there 

was a physician there that doctored as I 

did, I called on him and found him sick 

‘“‘even unto death,” as he supposed. 

The doctors had said he could not live 

until morning, the family had become 

resigned, the minister had made his 

last prayer with him, and everything 

was arranged for his final departure be- 

fore the dawn of another day. I asked 

to examine him, to which they con- 

sented, and after ae so and asking a 

few questions, I told him that without 

a murder or an accident he could not 

die before morning ; and what was more, 

he was not really sick; that there was 
no disease about him. He inquired 
where I was from; I named the college 
that I graduatedat, Hehad confidence 

in their teachings, and asked my advice. 
I told him when bed-time came to go to 
bed, have his family do the same, and 
extinguish the lights as though there 
had never been any sickness in the 
house, and rest until morning and he 
would feel like anew man. He asked 
me to call in the morning before I left ; 
I didso. He was sitting up eating his 
breakfast and said he followed my ad- 
vice to the letter, and he really felt like 
anew man. The doctors, as I learned 
afterward, laughed at my presumption, 
but the man recovered. Now we have 
bee-doctors from the North, South, 
East and West who know all about this 
dysentery ; though they disagree with 
each other, they will all agree in laugh- 
ing at my presumption. 

I think my statement of April 7th was 
not properly understood. ‘lhe bees did 
come out, or how could they spot the 
hive on the outside ? The rain destroyed 
the honey in the flowers, but did not 
prevent their coming out. The other 
swarms made at the same time, that had 
honey, did not have the dysentery. 
When I gave honey to those that did 
have it, they did not fly out any more 
than before, but they recovered from the 
dysentery. I looked for the cause, found 
it (no honey), gave them the remedy, 
and they recovered. But if it was a 
flight they wanted, I did wrong; | 
should have taken out the bees, frames 
and all, carried them a little way off, 
and shook and brushed the bees until I 
made them fly, and then return the bees 
to the hive ; but I did not do that way. 

I notice with me (and my conclusions 
are all drawn from my own observa- 
tions), that swarms made up from differ- 
ent hives are very quiet, hardly coming 
out of the hive at all, unless forced out 
by the want of honey for several days. 
The old bees return to the old hive, 
and the young ones stay in the hive to 
care for the brood. The excitement of 
making up swarms of Italian bees in 
this way is hardly noticeable ; after the 
old bees leave, the remainder are as con- 
tented as though they had not been re- 
moved. & 

Last fall I took some Italian bees to 
the fair; I placed a comb with some 





Langstroth hive they get on the other 





bees and a queen ina glass case. They 
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were closed up 3 —_ and 4 nights. 
Being a novelty there,they were handled 
inall shapes to get a sight of the queen 
and the yellow stripes on the bees. 
They were near the organ stand, where 
music and tumult was the order of the 
day. They showed no signs of dysen- 
tery, though worrying through the day 
togetout. Beesare confined and trans- 
ported hundreds of miles without pro- 
ducing dysentery. But I do not wish 
to write of what does not produce the 
disease, but what my own observation 
convinces me does produce it. 


In looking over my bees and cleaning 
out the hives, I found every dead colony 
without yr My hives are so ar- 
ranged that when well packed the bees 
can go to any part, as they pass through 
the center of the combs. I found that 
those bees that were on the bottom and 
scattered between and —~ —, to the 
combs, not in them, were less in bulk 
than those found in the cells. I also 
noticed that the amount of filth on the 
combs and hive was always in propor- 
tion to the amount of bees out of the 
cells. That was so regularly the rule 
that when I opened a hive | could easily 
tell if I was going to have a long job 
there to get the bees out of the combs, 
as the bees in the combs were always so 
crowded with their feces that it was not 
only a slow, but a very nasty job. And 
here let me tell how I did it. I would 
turn the top-bar down and rap on the 
side of it, when most of the bees 
would come out or protrude so I could 
pull them out with my fingers. My 
conclusion from the above is this, that 
the bees not in the cells are those that 
die first, and before they die they crawl 
around, discharge their feces on the 
combs or hive, and thusare less bloated 
by them. In some hivesI found the 
bees all huddled together in among the 
combs, and just here the cells were filled 
with bees. In this case the hives and 
combs would be clean, and I concluded 
that at the time of their death, and be- 
fore, it was so very cold they could not 
move. In these the bodies were alike 
filled with fecal matter. 

I will give my version of the cases 
mentioned in the BEE JOURNAL in crit- 
icising my belief, and for which the edi- 
tor has my thanks, for I deem it a 
kindness in aman to attempt to con- 
vince me if he thinks I am wrong, and 
a geet favor if he gives me real reasons 
why Lam wrong. Bees die with plenty 
of honey in the hive. This was ee 
answered in my last article, but I will 
say that those stupid bees that have not 
life enough to work their way down into 
the cluster starve, and before they die 
they crawl over the combs and discharge 
their feces; the next under them will 
do the same, and the last will be found 
in the combs over which the bees had 
concentrated, and still there may be 
plenty of honey that these nearly dead 
bees have crawled over and besmeared. 
Again, bees that have the dysentery are 
cured by a flight out-of-doors or in the 
house. If a colony has been in so long 
that some of the moststupid bees have 
died with dysentery, there will be many 
more that are too stupid to work their 
way to the uncapped honey, but if the 
whole colony can be effectually stirred 
up, either by an out-door or in-door 
flight, it will give those half-starved 
bees a chance to get at the honey and 
be restored, and all will have an equal 
chance again, as when first put up in 
the fall. Again, bees that have been 
confined for shipment, either queens or 
colonies, die with or have the pe eoge 
The first thing the bees of a colony do 
when disturbed is not to fill themselves 
as claimed by some, but to rush out and 
defend themselves ; they will fill them- 
selves when subdued. Now, I believe 
some bees when confined will com- 
mence to worry and try to get out, and 
continue to do so until they die, and 
these will not touch food until they die ; 
some will worry themselves to death be- 
fore starvation produces dysentery, 
others do not, but have the dysentery, 
daub up their hives or cage, then die. 

Dr. Howard, in his article of the 24th 
of April, says that the dysentery my 
bees had was caused by confinement. 
Now, if one of my horses should die in 
the field on a pleasant, clear day, and 
somebody in Boston that knew nothing 
of the case should write me that the 


not believe it, neither will I believe that 


confinement caused the dysentery in my 


bees. for confinement was as far from 
them as lightning is from us in a pleas- 
ant ry The Doctor speaks of those 
stupid bees. If he is a practising phy- 
sician, he knows that it is a common 
thing for a revival to come just before 
death, in which the patient will be quite 
strong, and then sink away and die; 
this may be the case with the bees. 
The Doctor’s experience and mine with 
starved and dysentery bees are exactly 
the opposite, but as this is not the first 
time doctors have disagreed, we will 
agree to disagree. But who shall decide? 
Your own experience, reason and know- 
ledge of facts; and remember that one 
known fact is worth more than the 
opinion of all the doctors in the world. 

I notice that Messrs. Doolittle and 
Heddon are discussing the subject, and 
I think they are both more successful 
in destroying each other’s theory than 
in establishing their own. But this is 
always the case where both are wrong. 
I have as much confidence in safely 
wintering bees as I ever had; but weil 
packed in such a hive as mine, with 
plenty of honey, will stand even such 
winters as the past. I believe mine 
would have been all right if there had 
been honey. 

One case more and I will stop: In 
taking off the topcushions to see which 
bees were dead and which were not, 
on opening one hive I thought all were 
dead, but my son, who was with me, 
said he thought he saw some stir. We 
separated the combs and found some 
bees that could move just enough to 
show they were not entirely dead. I 
told him I would sweeten their last mo- 
ments; covered them up, went to the 
house and melted some sugar in honey 
and water, cooled it to blood heat, and 
turned in among the bees and on the 
frames about a teacupfull, and covered 
up the hive. Atnight I looked at them 
again and found they had licked it all 
up clean, and they looked up at me and 
said just as plain as bees could say any- 
thing, ‘‘ Have you any more of that 
stuff ? if you have, bring iton.” I fed 
them that way three times a day until I 
could safely clean out the hive and put 
in combs of honey. They had the dys- 
entery, were cured with honey, did not 
fly, and are now filling up with brood as 
fast as any. 

I have three rules for wintering, fol- 
low them and you are safe: 1. The col- 
ony should be fair-sized, healthy, and 
not very old; 2. They should have all 
the good healthy food they need, and 
notany more; 3. They sbeulé be so pro- 
tected as to be at all times comfortable. 
Follow these rules and bid defiance 
to dysentery and spring dwindling. 

Mendon, Mich., May 9, 1881. 


[We have carefully perused the above 
ably written article, but can find noth- 
ing to substantiate the Doctor’s theory. 
Aside from the cases we have hereto- 
fore cited, we could easily refer to scores 
of others which have convinced us that, 
as arule at least, starvation is not the 
prime cause of dysentcry.—EbD.] 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Bee-Keeping in Mississippi. 





0. M. BLANTON. 





I closed the season of 1880 with 401 
colonies, left on the summer stands, af- 
ter a most discouraging crop of honey ; 
amounting only to about 4. I was dis- 
couraged and did not give the weaker 
colonies the necessary attention, and 
the result was a loss of about 50 colonies 
from starvation. 

After uniting the weak and queenless 
ones, I commenced the spring with 340 
colonies, in excellent condition. All 
the combs of the dead bees I used for 
storing surplus honey. I shipped Mr. 
Muth 25 colonies, which left me 215 to 
commence with. I use the Langstroth 
hive,so arranged as to use either 3 section 
boxes of 8 frames each, or 10 Lang- 
stroth frames in the upper story, which 
enables me to work for comb honey 
early in the season, when white clover 
is in bloom, and extract altogether after 
the first of August, when all of our 





horse was struck by lightning I should 





comb honey is too dark for marketing. 


To save my extra combs from the 
moths, I commenced quite a number of 
my hives, with the Langstroth frames 
in the upper story, which has paid me 
well in extracted honey. Brood was 
stored in some, but they were useful in 
building up others. have now ob- 
tained 2,000 lbs. of extracted and 200 
Ibs. of comb honey. 
The season has been very encouraging 
until within the last 10 days, when 
heavy rains with low temperature pre- 
vented the secretion of nectar. I have 
all my colonies this year located in one 
apiary, and will test, to that number, 
the question of overstocking. 
We have the white clover still in full 
bloom, which will continue until July. 
The ** swamp woodbine,” which yields 
an immense amount of honey, is just 
commencing. There is scarcely a tree 
or plant here but what yields more or 
less ; even the bloom of the cottonwood 
trees were swarming with bees, but in 
os they only obtained pollen. 
here is no necessity of preparing 
bees here for winter, except to furnish 
them with a sufficient amount of honey. 
Packed with chaff or hulls of cotton 
seed is advantageous for brood-rearing. 
I prefer 10 frames jn the brood-cham- 
ber, as they can all be occupied by the 
queen, by the use of the extractor and 
judicious spreading. With separators 
I have failed. I approve of Mr. Hed- 
don’s views in regard to them. I never 
use foundation more than 3 of an inch 
wide, extending the entire length of 
the top bar, and seldom have over 3 
per cent. of comb unfit to pack in ship- 
ping cases. 

Our greatest enemies are the red bee- 
martin (Tanagra estiva), the king-bird, 
or Pitcherry of the West Indies, and 
Toads. 

Next to California, the alluvial lands 
of the Mississippi River will produce 
the greatest amount of honey, which is 
merely a question of time. Bee-keeping 
here is barely in its infancy. 

Greenville, Miss., June 6, 1881. 








Missouri Convention. 





The Missouri State Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation met on the call of Mr. P. P. 
Collier, Vice-President of the North 
American Bee-Keepers’ Society, and 
organized by electing Dr. F. A. Grove, 
of Kirksville, temporary chairman, and 
Wm. Douglas, of Audrain County, 
Secretary. A motion was made and 
carried thatthe permanent organization 
be deferred until Friday morning, to 
accommonate some expected visitors. 

The next thing in order was the re- 
ports from the bees. 

Wm. C. Hamilton, of Audrian, re- 
yorted 87 in the fall, 54 in the spring, 
ost 33, increased 3. 

Judge S. M. Edwards reported 16 in 
the fall, 12 in the spring, loss 4. 

P. P. Collier reported 9 in the fall, 8 
in the spring, loss 1. 

Dr. F. A. Grove reported 31 in the 
fall, 16 in the spring, loss 15. 

Dr. E.C. L. Larch, of Ashland, report- 
ed 110 in the fall, 109 in the spring, loss 1. 

W. A. Douglas reported 2 in the fall, 
2 in the spring, no loss. 


After a general talk on the various 
causes of mortality during the last 2 
ears, the Convention adjourned until 
‘riday, June 3, at 10 a. m. 


was elected President of the Missouri 
Bee-Keepers’ Society; Dr. F. A. Grove, 
of Kirksville, en 4 Jno. B. Sny- 
der, Treasurer; and Dr. George Ham- 
ilton, of Callaway, Corresponding Secre- 


tary. 
The following Vice-Presidents were 

elected for their respective counties. 
Adair—Dr. J. D. Pearce, Kirksville. 
Audrian—Wm. French, Martinsburg. 
Callaway—John Sallee, McCredie. 
Boone—Dr. E. C. L. Larch, Ashland. 
Pettis—J. M. Thornton, Georgetown. 
Johnson—A. A. Collier, Knobnoster. 
Livingston—Dr. J. W. Greene, Chilli- 





cothe. 


On Friday morning the Convention | 
convened, and on motion P. P. Collier | 


Cass—Paul Duncan, Harrisonville. 
Montgomery—Jno Slayter, Wellsville. 
Benton—J. Smith Head. 

—J.S. Duncan, Browning. 

—A. L. Seaval, Kansas City. 

The Fresident will appoint Vice- 
Presidents for other counties. 

The Committee reported a constitu- 
tion and by-laws, which were adopted, 
giving as the namé,* Missouri Bee 
Keepers’ Association.” 

On motion the next meeting of the 
Association will be held at such time 
and place as the President may, after 
consulting the bee-keepers of the State, 
think best to suitall parties concerned. 
On motion, Dr. J. W. Greene, of Chil- 
licothe, was elected a delegate to the 
National Association, with P. P. Collier 
and Paul Dunken as alternates. 

A communication from Dr. E. C. L. 
Larch, on *‘ a er Plone gigs was read 
and ordered placed on file. Also one on 
‘* In-and-in-Breeding,” by P. P. Collier. 

On motion, it was agreed that the 
President and Secretary assign mem- 
bers various subjects for discussion at 
the next meeting. 

On motion, the proceedings of this 
meeting be published in the BEE Jour- 
NAL, and the Bee and Agricultural pa- 
pers of the State. 

On motion, the Society adjourned to 
meet at the time and place hereafter 
designated. P. P. CoLuiErR, Pres. 

F. A. GROVE, Sec. 


g@ The Northern Michigan Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold its fourth 
Annual Convention at Maple Rapids, 
Clinton Co., Mich., October 11 and 12, 
1881. DAVID EISHELMAN. Pres. 

O. R. GoopNo, Sec.,Carson City, Mich. 


~~. + 


CLUBBING LIST. 


We supply the Weekly American Bee Journal 
and any of the following periodicals, for 1881, at the 
prices quoted in the last column of figures. The 
first column gives the regular price of both: 

Publishers’ Price. Club. 

The Weekly Bee Journal (T. G. Newman) .. $20 
and Gleanings in Bee-Culture (A.1.Root) 3 00.. 2 75 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King).. 3 00.. 
Bee-Keepers’ Exchange (J.H.Nellis). 2 75.. 
The 4 above-named papers......... 4 75... 
Bee-Keepers’ Instructor (W.Thomas) 2 50.. 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hil))....... 
The 6 above-named papers......... 6 %5.. 
Kansas Bee-Keeper............ «ss0+«+ 2 2.. 
Prof. Cook’s Manual (bound in cloth) 3 25.. 
Bee-Culture (T,G.Newman)........... 2 #0. 


For Semi-monthly Bee Journal, $1.00 lesa. 
for Monthly Bee Journal, $1.50 less. 


<—_> 


Local Convention Directory. 


1881. Time and Place of Meeting. 


Sept.— —National, at Lexington, ay. 
-~Kentucky State, at Louisville, Ky. 
Oct, 11, 12—Northern Michigan, at Maple Rapids. 
12--Ky. State, in Exposition B’d’g, Louisville,Ky. 
. Williamson, Sec., Lexington, Ky. 
27—Western Mich., at Berlin, Mich. 
Wm. M. 8. Dodge, Coopersville, Sec. 


ea" In order to have this Table complete, Secreta- 
ries are requested to forward full particulars of time 
and place of future meetings.—ED. 
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Honey and Beeswax Market. 


BUYERS’ QUOTATIONS. 





CHICAGO. 


HONEY-—The market is plentifully supplied with 
honey, and sales are slow at weak, yo! prices. Quo- 
table at 15@18c. for strictly choice white comb in 1 
and 2 Ib.boxes; at 10@12c. for common dark-colored 
and broken lots. Extracted, "Re. 

BEESW AX.—Choice yellow, U@2c; dark, 15@17. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY.—Best white comb honey, small neat 

ackages, l4@lic.; dark 11@12 ; large boxes 2c. less.— 
White extracted, 9@l0c.; dark, 7@8c. 

BEESWAX.—Prime quality, 0@25c. 


CINCINNATI. 


HONEY.—The market for extracted clover honey 
is good, at 8@10c. Comb honey is of slow sale at léc. 
for the best. 

BEESW A X—18@22c. Cc. F. MuTH. 

SAN FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.—Receipts this month have been exceed- 
ingly light, we might say insigniffcant, verifying re- 
ports regarding a light crop. During the first three 
weeks of June last year about 1,500 cases were re- 
ceived. The market is firm, with no demand for new 
at this moment. There is a marked difference be- 
tween prices just now obtainable and the prices at 
which stocks are held, although a' few buyers are 
bidding better prices on old lots. For one straight 
lot of old extracted 7i¢c. has been offered, and for 
the sume 8c. is asked. 

We quote white comb, 12@14c.; dark to good, 9@ 
lle. Extracted, choice to extra white, 7@8c.; dark 
and candied, 5@6c. BEESWAX—23@25c. 

STEARNs & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 

San Francisco, Cal., June 15, 1881. 
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The Care of Comb Honey. 





Mr. John Crawford asks the following 
questions : ‘* Will you, through the BEE 
JOURNAL, inform me how to take care 
of comb honey ? What kind of a house, 
temperatnre, light ér dark, dry or moist, 
should be used ?”’ 

The following is good advice on the 
subject from oneof our most successful 
comb honey produeers: ‘Filled sections 
or boxes that have been removed from 
the hives, should be examined every 
few days. If the combs show signs of 
worms, the honey must be fumigated 
with sulphur. Care must be taken not 
to give them too much, or it will dis- 
color the honey, giving it a greenish 
cast. The amount used will depend, of 
course, on the size of the room or box 
you are using. It requires but very 
little of the fumes of sulphur to destroy 
life either animal or vegetable. Fumi- 
gation will not destroy the eggs, so it 
may be necessary to give them a second 
dose, after all the eggs have had time 
to hatch. By close watching you will 
be able to discover the worms before 
they have done any material damage. 
They are very small at first, but you 
will notice their presence by seeing a 
small thread-like streak of a mealy 
looking substance on the cappings or 
around the edge of the combs in the 
partly filled cells. Comb honey should 
be kept in a warm, dark place. It 
should never be allowed to stand where 
the’sun willshine directly on the combs, 
‘ especially when behind glass. The 
cappings will soften in a very few mo- 
ments and settle down on the honey, 
giving it a dark appearance. The ob- 
ject should be to keep the honey as 
white and clean as possible all the time. 
Comb honey will bring 2 or 3 cents 
more per pound, when nice and white, 
than that of the same quality in soiled 
or discolored packages.”’ 





—_—_- 


« This number of the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL completes the first six months 
of its existence. We are more than 
pleased with the manner in which it 
has been received, and the welcome 
everywhere accorded to it. 

Several thousands have only sub- 
scribed for six months, and their sub- 
scriptions expire with this number. 
To all such we desire to remark that 
by sending on their renewal at once, 
they will not only prevent the annoy- 
ance, to themselves, of missing the 
regular visits of their old friend—the 
Weekly BEE JOURNAL, but they will 
save us much trouble in taking their 
names off from our mailing lists, and 
then re-entering them within a short 
time. We hope all will renew at once 
or else send us anotice, by return mail, 
if they desire its visits continued. 








a We have received from Saalfield’s 
Music Store, 889 Broadway, N. Y., the 
monthly ‘“‘Ten Cent Library of Music,” 
containing 16 pages of the most popular 


Black Bees and Bee-Culture in Texas. 





We have received the following let- 
ters and articles clipped from Texas pa- 
pers. They will explain themselves as 
fast as read : 


DEAR EpiTror: The following arti- 
cle was sent me from Texas, taken from 
a paper of that State, on the subject of 
bees. Perhaps you can give the people 
of Southern Texas some information 
on bee-raising, by making up an article 
from this little jocose piece for your 
JOURNAL. PORTER H. SNOW. 


Bee-Culture in Texas. 


The culture of honey- making bees is 
anew industry which has sprung into 
rominence in Texas within the last 
ew years. The magnificent bottoms of 
the Brazos and Colorado rivers, car- 
peted with thousands of wild flowers, 
afford magnificent ranges for the honey 
bee, and several farmers in that section 
of the State, realizing this fact, have 
secured swarms of wild bees and, do- 
ae them, made money by the 
experiment. Quite a number of enter- 
prising men have given it their sole at- 
tention, finding the industry vastly 
more profitable than cotton-raising. 
To make a success out of the business 
a person must have a talent for domes- 
ticating wild bees. 

The wild bee is a small black institu- 
tion, but fearfully loud, and, being 
chivalrous to a fault, he tilts at every 
one who intrudes upon his domain. 
The fellow who struck Billy Patterson, 
hit quick and hard, but Billy’s eye never 
did Took as bad as that of the man who 
has been boxing with a wild bee, The 
statement that they never sting but 
once, is false,as hundreds of persons 
who have enjoyed the fun of cuttin 
down a bee tree will testify. The blac 
bee skims along the surface of the 
ground feeding on the blossoms, but al- 
ways with his rudder end in first-rate 
shooting order, and if there is a Sunday 
school picnic in the neighborhood, he 
will be there to participate and help on 
the fun. There is, no doubt, a great 
deal of money to be made by shipping 
thousands of gallons of honey to a mar- 
ket every year, but there is but little 
solid comfort n raising wild bees, 
whose only aim in life is to put a head 
on every mortal they get a chance at. 


Mr. M. M. Camp, of Navasota, Texas, 
sends us the following article, also cut 
from a Texas paper, and adds: ‘‘Please 
publish and comment upon the writer’s 
ignorance).” Here is the article: 


THE BLACK BEE DEFENDED—ANTECE- 
DENTS AND HABITS OF THE BUSY 
LITTLE WORKER. 


Seeing an article,some time since, 
headed ‘* Bee-Culture in Texas,” I wish 
to defend the little black bee, which the 
writer so abused. 

The black bee is a native of Africa. 
The first discovery made of the black 
bee was in the year 1342. In May, 1410 
a small hive left the southern coast of 
Africa, and struck a due course for 
Cuba. In the same year, 1410, in the 
month of November, a hive of bees 
was found in the mountains of Cuba. 
In the year 1572 the black bee was very 
numerous in Cuba. The next year, 
1573, they nearly all emigrated in the 
direction of North America. The first 
black bee that was ever seen in Amer- 
ica was in the swamps of Lousiana, in 
the year 1575. This is fair proof that 
this was the same bee that left Cuba, 
for there were several hives found in one 
Coe. 

Right here was the first instance we 
have of the black bee being handled. 
He fought desperately for a few years, 
but careful handling proved a perfect 
success. From that time up to the 

resent time the black bee has been a 

avorite with bee-raisers. 

I find, by experience, the black bee is 
worth more than any other bee. They 
can make more honey than any other 
bee, and atthe same time can live on 
1¢ less than any other bee. They are 
fine workers, protect their hives better, 
and live longer. In fact, they can live 
and thrive where other bees will starve 





music for 10 cents. It is astonishingly 


cheap, for the music is first-class. 


to death. If my bees (the black bee, 
for I would not have any other kind) 





gy to be robbed too close, I feed 
t 


em. 

They will live through the winter on 
most anything. I feed on boiled corn, 
eee bread, mush, turnips, pump- 

ins, slops from the dairy, dried apples 
or peaches boiled down. or old wet 


brown sugar mixed with dough. Any- 
as of the above kind wil es 
black bee through the winter. I have 


seen my bees 5 miles from home; they 
are not afraid to leave home like most 
bees. My beesseem to know me; they 
will fondle around me when I am about 
them. 

I have now on my premises 385 hives 
in fine condition. I have got them so 
completely under my control that all I 
have to do is to make gums or hives 
and set them up above the hives, so 
when a new hive comes out they gointo 
a new box, gum or hive, as you are a 
mind to call them. Will anybody show 
me any other bee that will do as much? 
I have been handling the black bee for 
nearly 50 years, and I find them to pay 
better than any others. The black bee 
has, on an average, 365 bees to the hive. 
Each bee will make, on an average, a 
half pound of honey a year. Soa man 
can tell what he is doing. You can 
take at least 44 from them, then they 
will have plenty to keep through the 
winter. JAMES BRAKEN, M.D. 


Mr. J. W. Henderson also sends the 
same extract, and remarks as follows : 

Just think of it! Prof. Cook, in his 
** Manual” (of which we think so much) 
says that it takes from twenty to forty 
thousand bees to make a good colony— 
but this ‘‘M. D.” asserts that it only 
takes 365 bees to make a good colony of 
his magnificent ‘‘ black ” stock. Letus 
send for Mr. Frank Benton; it is no 
use to try anywhere in the world to find 
such bees as this ‘‘ M. D.” has. 


We thank our friends for sending us 
these extracts. Now that we have a 
flourishing Bee-Keepers’ Association in 
Texas there is.a fine opportunity to im- 
prove the Italian bees which we already 
have. Such progressive apiarists as 
Judge Andrews, Dr. Howard, Mr. M. M. 
Camp or Mr. F. F. Collins, will do well 
to get some of the unrivalled stock of 
‘“‘James:Braken, M.D.,” and cross them 
with the Italians, sothat they may have 
40,000 or more bees to the colony, and 
with this “ cross” they can easily ‘“‘beat 
the world.” 

“Just think of it’’—‘t each bee will 
make, on an average,a half pound of 
honey every year—so aman can tell 
what he is doing,” says the Doctor ! 

“Just think of it!’’—with 40,000 to 
60,000 bees in a colony we shall have the 
magnificent yield of from twenty to 
thirty thousand pounds of honey from 
each hive! 

The Doctor says he has 385 hives— 
with this improved stock, and a yield 
of say 25,000 lbs. per colony, the Doctor 
will have a honey crop of nearly ten 
millions of lbs. each year, without 
counting on increase, for ‘‘a man can 
tell what he is doing,” when each bee 
makes a half pound of honey each 


year!” Prodigious results! astound- 
ing revelation!! marvelous race of 
bees!!! 


With such bees, and the additional 
extensive practice that an ‘‘M. D.” of 
such erudition must command, the 
Doctor will soon bea millionaire, for 
that amount of honey alone would 
bring a million of dollars each year! 
Oh! ‘*there’s millions in it—millions in 
it!” 

Unfortunately, our ‘*M. D.” has 
placed the date (1410) when his favorite 
stock of bees were introduced into this 
country before America was discovered! 
Columbus did not land till Oct., 1492. 


His race of bees must be hogs—for he 





says he feeds them with ‘ boiled corn, 


potatoes, bread, mush, turnips, pump- 
kins, slops from the dairy, dried apples 
and peaches boiled down, or old wet 
brown sugar mixed with dough.” 
Either the Doctor is writing about some 
kind of hogs or he is a lunatic ! 

Again, he says he “‘ makes hives and 
sets them up above the hives so that 
when a new hive comes out they go into 
a new hive or box.” What supremely 
ridiculous nonsense! In the ‘* back- 
woods ” they sometimes get things very 
much mixed—something like that ! 

A hive is a box or house where a col- 
ony of bees reside; the stand is the 
place where the hive is located; the 
family of bees is, when organized, a 
colony ; the bees leaving the colony with 
a queen to form increase, is a swarm. 

One man will say that he has had to 
feed his stands (the frame that supports 
the box or hive); another that his hives 
(or boxes) flew away to the woods! How 
funny it would be to see boxes flying 
through the air ! 

Another that a new hive (or box) came 
out of his old gum, and settled up in 
the top of a tree! 

Another that his stands (the frame- 
work or ground under the hive) all died 
last winter ! 

How necessary it is to use proper 
terms in order to be correctly under- 
stood by the common reader. The Doc- 
tor’s foolish use of terms should con- 
vince all of the desirability of using 
correct names for everything appertain- 
ing to the apiary ! 

We lately heard of a man ordering 
‘* sash” from a supply dealer when he 
wanted frames; another ordered frames 
when he wanted section boxes, etc. 
Calling things by wrong names leads tu 
endless trouble and vexation. 


ee 


Test of Purity for Honey.—Mr. H. 
Richey, Sing Sing, N. Y., says he has 
made further tests with the receipt that 
we published some months ago, and now 
says: ‘I knowI have struck the key- 
note. This test will not color syrup 
made from corn, potatoes, grapes, or 
any other glucose syrup, but will color 
honey. Some kinds of honey will turn 
darker than others, owing to the bloom 
from which it is gathered.” This is the 
recipe : ‘‘1 teaspoonful of honey put 
into a wine-glass, with about the same 
quantity of water to dissolve it; then 
put in a few drops of tincture of iron. 
This turns pure honey black.” 


-_—~—_ + <- 











Parthenogenesis.—W. B. makes the 
following inquiry: ‘‘ Will the drones 
from a pure Italian queen be influenced 
if she is mated with a black drone? 
Please answer in the BEE JOURNAL.” 
No; they willnot. Huber, Dzierzon, 
Langstroth, Cook, Quinby, and, in fact, 
nearly all the learned modern bee au- 
thorities are united in this opinion. It 
is not even necessary that a queen 
should mate with a drone to enable her 
to lay eggs; but these will always de- 
velope into drones, no matter what kind 
of combs or cells they may be deposited 
in. Even the eggs laid by fertile work- 
ers, when hatched at all, are drones; 
but we are not fully convinced that these 
latter have power to properly impreg- 
nate a queen. 





With this number several thousands 
of subscriptions expire, and we hope 
all will renew at once or else send us 
notice by return mail if they desire its 





continued visits. 
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Strange Bees, ete. — Mr. W.G. Mec 
Lendon, Lake Village, Ark., propounds 
the following questions : 

1. How can I find the queen? I often 


look through the hive 3 or 4 times, and 
do not find her. 7, 
e- 


2. How can I prevent the moths 
stroying my empty combs? 

3. From the following description can 
you give me the name of the bees? 
They are very small—one-third smaller 
than the black bees—with one broad 
yellow band just back of the thorax, the 
balance of the body is of a dull red 
color. They have worked remarkably 
well, filling their hives three times 
while my blacks and Italians filled but 
twice; they are very cross; the queens 
are short and plump, and very prolific, 
keeping the lower story of a 10-frame 
Langstroth hive fullof brood. I bought 
them from a bee-keeper that wished to 
quit the business. Each of them cast a 
swarm, which are doing well. I do not 
think Lever saw more bees in a hive 
than are in my old colonies now, after 
swarming. 1 think they are a distinct 
race. I have looked carefully among 
my other bees, and can find none of these 
mixed in with them. 

1. Move the hive a little to one side 
and place a duplicate on the stand, now 
carefully scan each comb and place in 
the duplicate, and the probabilities are 
that you will discover her; if not, trans- 
fer the combs back, looking carefully as 
you proceed. 

2. Give them the sulphur treatment 
recommended on page 204, this number, 
in the article entitled ‘* The care of comb 
honey.” 

3. We cannot name them ; but think 
you are wrong in supposing them a dis- 
tinct race. 

> We have received the Annual Cat- 
alogue of the Michigan State Agricul- 
tural College, which shows a very 
satisfactory condition of the affairs of 
the College. Among the means of illus- 
trating the various studies, it mentions 
‘** An apiary, with specimens of Italian 
and Syrian bees, various styles of hives 
and honey extractors, and other ap- 
proved apparatus; also noted honey 
plants—shrubs, trees and herbs.” Such 
a College should be in every State, to 
aid progressive and scientific work. 








t= The Northwestern Illinois and 
Southwestern Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its next meeting 
Aug. 30, at Rock City, Stephenson Co., 
Ill. JONATHAN STEWART, Sec. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





Seasonable Advice.x—Mis. L. Harri- 
son,in the Prairie Farmer, gives the 
following seasonable advice : 


There is a magnificent bloom of white 
clover ( Trifolium repens) in central Llli- 
nois, and, judging from the reports 
from different sections, must be gen- 
eral throughout the country. It is es- 
sential for the production of honey that 
there should be abundant bloom of the 
same kind at one time, yet a flow of 
nectar does not always follow these re- 
quisites. Nature’s laboratory must be 
in right condition to secrete sweetness 
from the flowers, or the honey crop will 
be a failure. — the blooming of 
white clover, if a ene d south wind 
blows, following ahot night, we may al- 
most with certainty expect a big yield 
of honey while these electric conditions 
continue. Since the advent of June 
the weather has been cold and wet, so 
that the production of honey from white 
clover has been meager. Occasionally 





for a few hours, when the sun would 
shine very hot, bees would doa good 
business. Those who have their ‘“‘dishes 
right side up”’ when the flow of nectar 
comes will catch an abundance ; hives 
that are full and running over with bees 
are the ones that will ‘‘make hay while 
the sun shines.” 

A large increase in the number of 
colonies, and a big yield of surplus can- 
not be obtained at the same time. | If 
those bee-keepers who let their colo- 
nies swarm naturally will put back all 
swarms that issue but the first, their 
apiary will then be in fine condition to 
store surplus. The second swarm that 
issues isaccompanied bya virgin queen, 
and if the queen cells are all removed 
from the old colony, and it returned, it 
will remain, as it then has no means of 
rearing another queen. 

Many bees died last winter leaving 
hives full of comb, and if after-swarms 
are put into these, they will make good 
colonies before winter. By feeding at 
night, and also during cold and wet 
weather, the number of bees can be 
greatly increased. 


ee 





Increase by Divlsion.—An exchange 
gives the following advice concerning 
the increase of colonies by dividing : 


Dividing bees when properly done is 
a much better plan for increase than to 
allow them to swarm naturally. But 
improperly done, has been the ruina- 
tion of many an apiary, for it seems al- 
most impossible to convince some peo- 
ple that success depends on the strength 
of the colonies and not numbers. The 
better plan is to wait until the bees are 
making preparations to cast a swarm, 
and then they can be divided with ben- 
efit. When you find they are making 
ready or have queen cells capped, then 
divide. Take a frame of honey, bees, 
brood, and the queen, hang in an empty 
hive, fill up with frames of comb or 
foundation. Move the old hive to anew 
location, placing the new hive contain- 
ing the queen on the old stand, and the 
work is done. Nearly all of the old 
bees and those in the fields at work will 
return to the old stand, which now con- 
tains the new hive, and make quite a 
colony. The young ———- bees will 
soon fill up the old hive. The empty 
place from which you removed the 
frame of brood and the queen should 
be filled with a frame of comb or foun- 
dation, for if an empty frame be hung 
in place the bees will fill it with drone 
comb. This work should be done in 
the middle of the day when the larger 
part of the bees are in the fields. Noth- 
ing can be done for 7 or 8 days with the 
old hive. By that time they will have 
capped the queen cells; if the cells 
were capped atthe time of divid- 
ing they will need looking after sooner 
than this. The queen will hatch in 15 
days from an egg. When the young 
queens are ready to. hatch, all queen 
cells should be removed but one; those 
removed can be used in nuclei pre- 
viously prepared or be given to colonies 
divided a few days in advance of the 
hatching queens. If no other colonies 
are ready to divide, make nuclei by tak- 
ing 2 or 3frames of brood and bees from 
prosperous colonies and to them give 
the hatching cells. The nuclei should 
be made the day a. as they will 
then more readily accept the cells. 
Young queens will hatch and become 
fertile while occu ying these nucleus 
colonies, and can then be built up from 
other colonies or be given to divided 
swarms, keeping the old colony to- 
gether and at work until the young 
queens are ready. 





> + 


> Success is the reward of eternal 
vigilance. Do not neglect colonies 
hived on empty frames. Be sure that 
the combs are being built straight in 
the frames. See that the hives are level 
from side to side. Should you find that 
they are running the combs to one side 
ush them back into place,if not too 
ar ae. Otherwise cut them loose 
and fasten in place with sticks, in the 
manner of transferred combs. New 
combs are very tender, and when filled 
with honey and brood are easily broken. 
Handle them carefully, but be sure to 
have them straight in the frames.—IJn- 
diana Farmer. 





Curiosities of Red Clover.—Mr. C. 
Aldrich, in the Hamilton Freeman, gives 
the following curious facts on this im- 
portant plant. Thetardy germination 
of many kinds of field and flower seeds 
is of frequent occurrence, and does much 
to perpetuate the most obnoxious weeds: 


In 1879 our crops of red clover ( T'rifo- 
lium pratense) were very luxuriant. Af- 
ter the haying season it made a second 
growth, little inferior to the first, and 
the seeds of this “aftermath” fully 
ripened. But to the surprise of all the 
farmers hereabouts,the following spring 
fae found the clover dead—com- 
pletely killed out! Of course this 
was very much of a discouragement to 
many of us who had just begun the cul- 
tivation of this excellent fodder plant. 
The causes of this mortality in the clo- 
ver seemed to me to be that, after a 
most vigorous summer growth, we had 
an autumn of drouth, followed by a 
dry cold winter, but with little snow. 
This state of things killed out clover, 
without doubt. We all thought, how- 
ever, that the seeds would germinate in 
the spring and make us another set of 
plants. ut this did not oecur, and in 
many meadows where the clover was 
very profuse and thick there ‘were 
bare patches of ground all summer 
long. During the spring of 1880 the 
supply of moisture was rather limited, 
while the summer and early autumn 
was unusually dry. To the surprise of 
most people now—after the seeds have 
laid upon the ground two winters and 
one summer—they have germinated, 
and promise to make our meadows as 
luxurient with clover as they were in 
1879 and previous years! The little 
plants have sprung up by millions, so 
thickly, in fact, that not one in a score 
can live. “The fittest will survive,” 
and not only beautifully illustrate the 
great doctrine of ‘ natural selection,” 
but, what is of much more practical 
moment, will gladden the hearts of our 
farmers, who were greatly ope 
in the spring of 1880, to find that their 
clover would never wake up from its 
winter sleep. 


——-- — 


The Honey Crop.—The Indiana Far- 
mer remarks that ‘‘ with the use of the 
many improvements in bee-keeping 
within the last few years the honey 
crops of this country may be increased 
ten fold. And yet none need fear over- 
production. Honey has become a sta- 
ple. The home demand and consump- 
tion is on the increase largely every 
year. The exportation of honey to for- 
eign countries has become a success, 
and American honey is in good demand 
at paying prices. The California 
honey crop will be quite small this year, 
while last season’s crop is all consumed, 
The prospects are favorable for good 

rices and steady demand for all the 
10ney that we can possibly get.” 








Bee-Keeping in Georgia.—Mr. Bled- 
soe, of Mississippi, in speaking of the 
different sized frames, etc., gives m 
ideas exactly. Most of us in the South 
are unable to purchase hives, etc., but 
must make them, and to makea sub- 
stantial 115gx91¢ in. frame is much more 
likely than one 17%x94%. You must 
remember our boys in ante-bellum days 
learned no trade as a et thing, 
and did not learn to work. I mean, of 
course, those owning slaves, and we 
have had to scuffle around considerably 
to do as well as we have, and you might 
consider us prodigies if we could make 
and use tools well now, having never 
been accustomed to it in our younger 
days. I wish we might have been let 
down easily instead of jerking the 
props from under, so suddenly. But 
we are all natural philosophers, and 
make the best of things as we find 
them, taking things easy. And ‘if we 
cannot be easy we are as easy as we can 
be.” Again, my experience in leaving 
on the cap during winter is like that of 





Bledsoe. I had a fine Italian queen, 
purchased of Dr. J. P. H. Brown, of 
Augusta, that I would probably have 
lost, as the bottom combs molded, and 
she moved everything up into the cap, 
and saved her little family, and they 
have built more comb and stored more 
honey than any I have this season, and 
are still in it. Industry is gradually 
spreading over our section, and many 
are inquiring about the improved sys- 
tem of bee-keeping, and making prep- 
arations to give their bees better quar- 
ters than the old box gum. Many will 
neglect to attend to them, I know, and 
but few will realize any considerable 
profit from their mooning. But bees 
pay well here, even in the old gun, if 
we could keep them from dying out, 
from over swarming, loss of queens, etc. 
I sell, here at home, extracted 84cents, 
comb 12% cents. Ihave to compete 
with the box gum men,andas they will 
sell at any price—7 cents is what the 
get for comb honey now—I think 
am doing pretty well to get 12% cts. I 
am not offering any more comb, how- 
ever. It pays me well on the invest- 
ment at 1244 cents, as I have a good lo- 
cation for bees, and only keep as any 
as I can attend without interfering wit 
the work of the farm. I caught the 
‘*idea’”’ from your issue of June 1; had 
it already from the pen of Mr. Doolittle 
in the JOURNAL for 1880, but had neg- 
lected to remember. I am well pleased 
with the JOURNAL in a | shape, but 
would prefer it something like the BEE 
JOURNAL for 1880. Capt. Milt. McCoy 
and Dr. Bragden,Chillicothe ,Ohio,made 
us a tour of inspection a few weeks 
since, and have induced some to try 
clover If successful it will revolution- 
ize farming and bee-keeping. 

J. B. RUSSELL. 

Cuthbert, Ga., June 20, 1881. 





Bee Stings.—I have found the imme- 
diate application of common salt to the 
place stung to be very effective in neu- 
tralizing the poison, and allaying the 
pain, both in my own case and in oth- 
ers to whom I have given the remedy, 
so that I feel no inconvenience. I usu- 
ally carry a lump of salt, and place it 
near for immediate use. Perhaps it 
may not prove as efficient in giving re- 
lief to others, but it is a convenient 
remedy when effective. My bees were 
late in getting down to their work, but 
they are doing well now. I have had 
no swarms yet, and very little indica- 
tions of any preparations that way, but 
yesterday I found them preparing queen 
cells and hatching drones. One swarm 
became queenless, and I found a queen 
capped in a frame well filled with 
capped brood, and placed it with them, 
but they tore down the cell. I then 
found a frame containing capped and 
uncapped brood and eggs in nearly 
every cell and placed that with them ; 
yesterday I found them constructing a 
queen cell—how it will come out I can- 
not tell. I have given them several 
frames of brood from hives that could 
spare them. They are storing honey 
freely. L. B. WALKER. 
St. Johns, Mich., June 22, 1881. 





Good Prospect for Honey.—I lost all 
my bees (23 colonies) last winter; over 
24 of all the bees in this locality died ; 

ut Iam commencing again. Bees are 
doing well now on clover ; the prospect 
is fine for a good crop of honey. 

T. P. BARNUM. 

Carlton, Mich., June 23, 1881. 





The True Cause of Winter Losses of 
Bees.—It isamusing to hear the reasons 
given | bee-keepers of the different 
causes of bees dying in winter—some 
giving one reason and some another. 
In my opinion, nine-tenths of all the 
bees that died last winter died from be- 
ing confined so long without a chance to 
w- I am more than pleased with the 

eekly BEE JOURNAL—Ccannot wait 
for a monthly in these times. 

F. L. MERRICK. 
Kankakee, Il., June 23, 1881. 





Bees Doing Well.—The loss of bees 
last winter was fearful in this locality. 
They are doing well now, gathering 
honey fast, and swarming freely. 

J. STEWART, 

Rock City, Il., June 24, 1881, 
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The Honey Yield.—Our honey crop is 
being cut short by reason of the unfav- 
orable weather—cold and stormy. The 
first swarming occurred here on the 
10th and 11th inst., which is earlier than 
usual. During the last 2 weeks it has 
rained much of the time, with some 
hail, cold nights, and no warm days. 
The .locust is going out of bloom, and 
the yield from that source has been very 
scant. The yield of honey from the 
berry bloom was very limited. The 
white clover has been in bloom 2 weeks, 
but it does not yield much nectar; con- 
sequently the honey season will be of 
short duration. We can now only de- 
pend on the clover, while yet it contin- 
ues, and basswood and buckwheat. At 
present the outlook bodes a short sup- 
ly of honey. Ihave just received from 
Mr. C. H. Lake’photographs of his bee 
hive in working order. The hive is de- 
signed to prove a life-saving tenement 
for bees wintered on the summer stands. 
It is a Langstroth hive, having dead-air 
chambers on all sides and bottom. 
Dead-air chambers are away ahead of 
any sort of packing as, a protection 
against the vicissitudes of irregular 
temperature. C. J. ROBINSON. 
Richford, N. Y., June 18, 1881. 





Sour Honey not good for Winter Food. 
—Out of 45 colonies of black bees last 
November I had but 15 very weak ones 
on May 1, which are now getting in 
working order. My hives are one foot 
square inside, and 22inches long ; I use 
division boards, and winter on the sum- 
mer stands without protection, except 
blankets. I attribnte the loss to a poor 
season last year, when they gathered 
some sour, unhealthy honey ; there was 
some uncapped honey in the lower part 
of the frames last fall, and some of itis 
there this spring; the sas 
all gone. Fe 

Holly, Mich., June 20, 1881. 


honey is 
3AKER. 


Fertile Workers.—Is there such a 
thing as a fertile worker—a bee with 
the pre-requisites to lay eggs, carry 
0llen and store honey ? Please answer 
in the BEE JOURNAL. A.S. 

Shellrock, Iowa, June 20, 1881. 


[ Yes, there are fertile workers. We 
have had two sent us which were cap- 
tured in the act of depositing eggs. 


They were dead when received, but} ¢ 


from their physical structure we would 
imagine they were possessed of all the 
instincts and attributes of the ordinary 
worker bees.—ED.] 


Bees building up now.—About 75 per 
cent. of the bees in Jersey county died 
last winter. Those that lived through 
are doing well, building up, and gath- 
ering honey very fast. have been 
considerably interested in reading the 
JOURNAL, to see in what hive bees 
have wintered on the summer stands 
best, as that is the hive we want in this 
latitude. Armstsong’s Centennial hive 
has been the best here, some losing all 


their bees in the other hives and saving 


most of them inthe Armstrong. The 

Weekly BEE JOURNAL is just what we 

want; I do not see how we could have 

done without it so long. Monthlies are 

in style no longer. H. D. Epwarps. 
Delhi, Ills., June 21, 1881. 





Wintered Well.—Bees in this section 
wintered well; they are amy ae | kept 
in cellars. I put 43 colonies in the cel- 
lar, one died in the cellar and 3 after I 
put them out; 3 were queenless and 
one was robbed. One man put 70 in a 
cellar and set them all out alive; and 
another put 38 ina cellar and all came 
out alive. I have had 17 swarms; my 
bees have not commenced to work in 
boxes yet. It has been too cold and 
dry for honey here. I cannot do with- 
out the BEE JOURNAL ex as I keep 


ees. . AYLOR. 
Canton, N. Y., June 20, 1881. 





tsood Honey Yield.—Our bees are stor- 
ing honey very fast. It hasbeen a poor 
— for swarms, but, so far, the bees 
1ave stored 60 lbs. of box honey per 
hive, which we consider good. 
Bray & SEACORD. 


Good Yield of Honey Expected.—The 
loss of bees is great in this county, as 
well as elsewhere; a few have wintered 
without loss, on the summer stands, 
packed with chaff. I have 30 weak col- 
onies out of 50 last fall. They are filling 
up fast now, and the season bids fair to 
be a good one. We have had plenty of 
rain lately. W.H.S. Grout. 
Kennedy, N. Y., June 16, 1881. 





Bees_in Muskoka, Canada.—I com- 
menced last spring with one colony of 
bees, very weak, and increased to 2, by 
natural swarming in August. The 
swarm did not gather quite enough for 
wintering, so I fed ——— sugar 
syrup, as directed by Mr. D. A. Jones; 
I packed them in chaff and straw about 
the Ist of Nov., on the summer stands, 
18 inches all around the hives, with the 
upper story filled with chaff; they had 
no flight from Nov. 5 till Mareh 15; it 
was very cold at times, twice it was 
down to 40° below zero; the old colony 
showed signs of dysentery, I think, 
from having an excess of pollen; the 
swarm fed with sugar syrup showed 
very little dysentery, in fact, it came 
out as strong as the parent colony. 
About 30 per cent. of the bees have died 
in this district ; 44 in bee-houses and 14 
on summer stands. Can a weak colony 
of Italians be safely united with hy- 
brids for wintering? The frame I use 
measures 1144 inches wide by 1344 inches 
deep, 10 frames toa hive, with a half 
story for surplus. The Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL has become a necessity with 
us. RoBeERT H. SMITH. 
Falkenburg. Ont., June 15. 1881. 


[Yes ; you can safely unite hybrids 
and Italians for wintering.—ED. ] 





Wintered on Summer Stands.—I win- 
tered 16 colonies on the summer stands 
with a loss of one up to April 7; after 
that I lost 3 more which had queens but 
no brood and one had no honey until I 
supplied it with some reserved frames 
of capped honey. My bees have not 
done very well this spring on account 
of the cold wet weather, but now they 
are working nicely. Since reading in 
the BEE JOURNAL for June 15 of the 
proposed — of size of the pages 
for next year, I, for one, will say that I 
shall be much better pleased with it, 
and you may consider me a subscriber 
or 1882. F. H. SEAREs. 
Girard, Pa., June 19, 1881. 


Bees in the Highway, ete., a Nuisance. 
—A man kepta colony of bees a the 
fence of a public ray & mischiev- 
ous and ugly boys stoned the bees until 
they caught the malady and immedi- 
ately took possession of the highway, 
and warned people very quietly for sev- 
eral days not to pass that way. My 
brother, not knowing of the blockade, 
undertook to return home that way 
from town; the insulted bees halted 
him and stung him and his horse; the 
horse upset the carriage and demolished 
things generally. The overseer of high- 
ways ordered the bees removed, and 
was coolly told to doit himself. That 
night a load of straw was seen approach- 
ing the innocents; a bonfire lit up the 
firmament; in the morning a black and 
charred spot told where a ‘“‘black and 
cruel deed” had been done by one that 
believed that bees in the highway were 
a nuisance. Neighbor S., living in an 
old house, had a large swarm of little, 
black, sharp-pointed bees move in and 
locate in about the center of the house, 
between the floor and ceiling ; the floor 
being open and the ceiling cracked, the 
bees left the clusters in all directions ; 
the 2 families quarreled. Mr. S. de- 
clared a war of extermination; the 
bees accepted the challenge. Mr. S. 
murdered them by the thousands with- 
out mercy, with fire and sword, brim- 
stone and smoke. - The bees used their 
spear and bag of poison until the 
blackened and closed the eyes of Mr. S. 
and drove him and his wife and chil- 
dren into a little corner bed-room that 
happened to be bee-proof. After 2 or 3 
days of fearful carnage they sent for 
the bee tamer. I found about 2 quarts 
of bees clustered on 2 small pieces of 
comb, ready and willing for war. I 
treated them kindly, gave them all the 





Warthan, Cal., June 11, 1881. 


— they wanted, invited them into a 
1 


as they could occupy, but the slaughter 
had been too great; before they could 
rear their brood (21 days) they dwin- 
dled to a mere handful and perished, 
and neighbor 8., after a week’s confine- 
ment, declared bees to be a nuisance. 
Ihave 29 colonies of bees, doing well. 
I lost 7 colonies last winter out of 35 ; 2 
or 3 were queenless ; the mice killed 1, 
and 2 or 3 died of dysentery; 5 or 6 
were sick and weak after 6 month’s 
confinement, and one had a drone-lay- 
ing queen. I had a nice swarm come to 
me about a week ago. Bees are swarm- 
ing earlier than usual; nearly all my 
bees are storing in section boxes. 
ALVAH REYNOLDS. 
Oneida, Ill., June 11, 1881. 





Old Queens.—Old combs can be nicely 
cleaned by pouring water over them 
and throwing it out with the extractor ; 
~~ off the moldy part with a knife. 

have hived 5 swarms this week on old 
combs treated thus, and bees go to work 
immediately, carrying out the soured 
pollen in bulk, and dragging out the 
dried dead bees ina hurry. Of the 5 
swarms, only 1 queen could fly; is ita 
sign of old queens, or what is the cause ? 

PETER JAMES. 
Waveland, Ind., June 18, 1881. 


[Frequently queens that have been 
pushed to their utmost ability in breed- 
ing, become too enfeebled to fly at the 
first attempt. Yours may, however, 
have been incapacitated from old age 
or defective wings.—ED.] 





Swarming.—My bees commenced to 
swarm on Nay 20, and by June 1 I had 
20 swarms; by June 19 I had 26 more, 
and have only lost 3 of them ; one hung 
out all night and went off in the morn- 
ing; another did not cluster and went 
off before all left the hive, and nearly 
half of them returned to the hive (an 
unusual occurrence); the other became 
mixed up with another swarm, and 
when hived they could not all get in 
and that swarm left. We have a fair 
crop of honey from the basswood, but 
have had too much rain. I had 40 colo- 
nies of bees to commence with; I have 
sold 5 and have 85 left. There is a good 
prospect for honey. 
JOHN BOERSTLER. 
Gilead, Il., June 22, 1881. 





A Chapter of Experience.—I bought 
my first colony of Italian bees of Mr. 
Heddon in 1879. They were of the 
dark, leather-colored variety. Since 
then I have bought queens and bees of 
Roop, Valentine, and others, but the 
finest queen I ever saw [ got from D. 
A. Pike. I reared queens from_ her 
and they were as handsome and light 
colored as their mother; the drones 
were large and almost as yellow as the 
workers, and the queens are very pro- 
lific. I bought 5 colonies of Italian 
bees of H. A. Burch & Co., in 1880; 
they arrived about a month later than 
they were to have been sent; 2 were 
hybrids and 3 black. I have since Ital- 
ianized them,as I want nothing but 
gure stock in my apiary. With the 

eekly BEE JOURNAL I am _ well 
pleased. D. P. CAMPBELL. 

Park Hill, Ont. 





Upper Ventilation.—Outof my 50 col- 
onies last fall only 7 lived through; 8 
that were packed all died. Those that 
lived and were in the best condition had 
upper and lower ventilation and were 
all on the summer stands. M. had 16, 
in box and cottage hives; alldied. T. 
H. had 13, in box hives; all living; a 
strong one had a hole in the top, with 
an empty hive on for surplus. H. has 
7 alive; he only had a few last fall (I 
do not know how many). His hives 
stand on nails or blocks and have holes 
in the head (with caps) for passages. 
None of these bees were packed—all 
remained on the summer stands except 
the 8 I packed which died. I believe 
in upper ventilation ; bees cannot get 
enough air a packing, only fora 
time. Moisture, [ think, causes uneas- 
iness, and the bees fill themselves and 
dysentery is the result. 
hive this spring which was on the 
ground without bottom-board; the 





nice house with as many hexagon rooms 





front-board was about 4 inches short, 


I bought a box | 


with room enough for a full grown 
rabbit to enter with ease ; the top was 
an old barrel head, laid on in two pieces, 
papomen nearly an inch of meeting, with 
a rough board over the space. esides 
this, between the head and hive, for ¥ 
of the way around, was nearly % inches 
space between. The mercury last win- 
ter was 12° below zero here, and the 
above is what I call upper and lower 
ventilation. I transferred the bees 
from the box hive (which was about 3 
feet high and 11 inches square) about 
swarming time. I had only 2 frames of 
brood 12 inches square and was a me- 
dium colony.showing that the queen was 
not worth much. There was no appear- 


| ance of dysentery and but little honey. 


S. G. HAILE. 
Big River Mills, Mo., June 13, 1881. 





Good, for a Beginner.—In April, 1879, 
I bought one colony of Italians from G. 
M. Hawley, and increased to 2; in 1880 
I increased to 4; wintered on the sum- 
mer stands, packed all with straw, ex- 
cept in front, where [ hung a piece of 
rag carpet. They all came out good 
and strong in the spring. I have in- 
creased to8 this summer. Prosperity 
to the Weekly BEE JOURNAL. 

G. W. GoRUM. 

Bennet, Neb., June 19, 1881. 

The Enlargement of the Bee Journal. 
—DEAR EDITOR: am exceedingly 
glad that = will make the improve- . 
ments and enlarge the BEE JOURNAL 
next year. It is very gratifying to know 
that this year’s experiment of publish- 
ing a Weekly BEE JOURNAL has been 
sufficiently encouraging to you to give 
us so long in advance the promise of 
doubling the number of pages and im- 
os the size of the leaves. so as to 

e more convenient for binding and 
preserving. Though I have been very 
much pleased with its weekly visits, I 
must say that I have not quite liked the 
inconvenient size of the pages; but as 
I felt sure you would improve that as 
fast as you felt warranted in doing so, 
I have not said anything about the in- 
convenient shape, and hail with joy the 
promise of the improved BEE JOURNAL 
for 1882. You can count on me for a 
subscriber, for I must have it as long as 
I keep bees. JOSHUA HILLs. 

Granby, Minn., June 20, 1881. 





Cellar Ventilation, ete.—My loss in 
wintering was 1 out of 7. They were 
packed in tiers 2 hives deep and about 
6 inches apart, with straw between them 
and about 3 feet of straw at the back. 
They were facing the south. There is 
a good prospect for a fine linden harvest 
in this locality. 1. What is the best 

lan for ventilating a cellar, size 12x20 

eet? 2. The little black ants are 
crawling all through my hives ; howcan 
I keep them out ? J. E. PRYOR. 

Arbor Hill, lowa, June 14, 1881. 

[Run a 6-inch drain-pipe from the the 
outside into the cellar. This should, if 
possible, run through the earth outside 
and make theconnection with the cellar 
near the bottom. Another pipe should 
connect the cellar with a chimey-flue or 
stove-pipe. These pipes should both be 
arranged with dampers, so the tempera- 
ture of the cellar can be regulated. 

2. Various methods have been sug- 
gested, but we know of nothing more 
effectual than to put the hives on stands 
having legs, and let these rest in vessels 
(fruit cans with the covers trimmed off 
will answer) partly filled with crude pe- 
troleum or diluted sulphuric acid.—Eb.] 





The Clover, ete.—There is very little 
honey from white clover as yet, although 
the bloom is magnificent ; it is too cool 
and wet. Basswood is in bloom ; near] 
half of the buds are open. Although 
there were hardly enough bees left for 
seed, in this locality, we have heard of 
several runaway swarms. Oneclustered 
on the lamp-post at the corner of one of 
the principal streets. Bee-hunters that 
had marked colonies in trees last fall, 
and did not take them up because they 
had so little honey, report them dead 
this spring. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 





Peoria, Ill., June 22, 1881. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. | 
g@ Single copies of the JOURNAL are | 
sent postage paid for 5 cents each. | 
———“__ > @ oe — | 

g@ Those who may wish to change | 
from other editions to the Weekly, can | 
do so by paying the difference. | 
——-___——_ 02 @-2. eo | 

a When —" a postofiice ad- | 
dress, mention the old address as well | 
as the new one. 








eo 

@ The Volume of the BEE JouR- | 
NAL for 1880, bound in_ stiff paper | 
covers, will be sent by mail, for $1.50. | 





————_—__#e 9 oe —_____- 

€@ We have prepared Ribbon Badges | 
for bee-keepers, on which are printed a | 
large bee in gold. Price 10 cents each, | 
or $8.00 per hundred. 
ee @ oe } 

« Notices and advertisements in- | 
tended for the Weekly BEE JOURNAL | 
must reach this office by Friday of the | 
week previous. 





— +e @ so ___{_#_§ | 
Many Lose Their Beauty from_ the} 
hair falling or fading. Parker’s Hair | 
Balsam supplies necessary nourish- | 
ment, prevents falling and grayness | 
and is an elegant dressing. 22w4 | 


2“e:-hmhUc.cer er tO | 

@ Constitutions and By-Laws for | 
local Associations $2 per 100. The name | 
of the Association printed in the blanks ! 
for 50 cents extra. | 
— ee owe —_ — | 
«= We can supply but a few more of | 
the back numbers to new subscribers. | 
If any want them, they must be sent for | 
soon. 





——— > @& we 
6 Instead of sending silver money in | 
letters, procure 1, 2 or 3 cent stamps. | 
We can use them, and it is safer to send | 
such than silver. | 
| 





——_—_—_0> @ +e —____ | 

@ Sample copies of the Weekly | 
BEE JOURNAL will be sent free to any 
names that may be sentin. Any one | 
intending to get up a club can have 
sample copies sent to the persons they 
desire to interview, by sending the 
names to this office. 


-—— -2e-@sre...UMUUCOUCO 

g* The date following the name on 
the wrapper label of this paper indicates 
the time to which you have paid. In 
making remittances, always send by 
postal order, registered letter, or by 
draft on Chicagoor New York. Drafts 
on other cities, and local checks, are not 


taken by the banks in this city except | 


at a discount of 25c., to pay expense of 
collecting them. 
am ee 

PREMIUMS.—For a club of 2, weekly 
we will give a copy of ‘‘Bee-Culture ;” 
for a club of 5, weekly, we will givea 
copy of ‘*Cook’s Manual,” bound in 
cloth ; for a club of 6, we give a copy of 
the JOURNAL fora year free. Do not 
forget that it will pay to devote a few 
hours to the BEE JOURNAL. 

> <--> > ———__ — 

G* At the Chicago meeting of the Na- 
tional Society we were requested to get 
photographs of the leading apiarists, to 
sell to those who wanted them. We can 
now supply the following at 25 cents 
each: Dzierzon, the Baron of Ber- 
lepsch, and Langstroth. The likeness 
of Mr. Langstroth we have copied, is one 
furnished by his daughter, who says, 
‘* itis the only one ever taken when he 
was 1n good health and spirits.” We 
are glad to be able to secure one of such 
a satisfactory nature. 

>-- <-> ++ o- —- 
> It would save us much trouble, if 
all would be particular to give their P.O. 
address and name, when writing to 
this office. We have several letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no 
name. Many others having no Post- 
office, County or State. Also, if you 
live near one postoffice and get your 
mai at another, be sure to give the ad- 
dress we have on our list. 
>; +--+ > 

An Old Lady writes us: “I am 65 
years old and was feeble and nervous 
all the time, when [ bought a bottle of 
Parker’s Ginger Tonic. Ihave useda 





little more than one bottle and feel as 
at 30, and am sure that hundreds need 
just such medicine. 
ment, 


” See advertise- 


2?w4 





IODOLLARS==FOR $1. 





Wishing to introduce our books and show their s'ze, style of lindine, etc., we have decided to 
make the GRANDEST AND MOST LIBERAL OFFER OF THE CENTURY, for a short time. 


| B@-We will send the ten books described below, by mail, post-paid to any address, on receipt of $1. 


and for twenty-five cents extra, sent at the same time, will include one year’s subscription to 
FARM AND FIRESIDE, the leading agricultural and home journal of the world. 
PARTICULAR NOTICE.—We rescrve the right ‘o withdraw this Dollar Offer at any time, 


| therefore subscribe at once if you want these TEN BOOKS FOR ONE DOLLAR, and tell all your friends 
| we have made the grandest offer of the century. 


FOR 25 CENTS, A COPY OF ANY BOOK IN THIS LIST WILL BE SENT BY MAIL, POST-PAID. 
Orders taken now, and books mailed as soon as published. One will be issued every two weeks. 


LIFE and ADVENTURES of ROBINSON CRUSOE. | JOHN PLOUGHMAN’S PICTURES; 
This well-known book may be ranked asthe most} Or,Moreofhis Plain Talk for Plain People,by Rev. 
popular standard juvenile book ever printed.| Chas. H. Spurgeon. This book is exceedingly 
Our edition is complete, and contains the wonder- humerous and instructive, using the simplest 
ful adventures of a cast-away upon a desert] form of words and very plain speech. To smite 
island. Complete in one vol. Fully illustrated. evil, and especially the monster evil of drink, has 

THE PILGRIMS PROGRESS been the author’s earnest endeavor. The humor 
From this world to that which is tocome. This re-| #d homely wisdom of this book should carry it 
markable book, as every one knows, was written| intoevery household. Complete in one volume— 
under the similitude of a dream, by John| Ccontaininga great number of pictures. 
Bunyan, the most popular rehgious writer in the | NEW FARM AND FIRESIDE COOK 800K. 
English language; and perhaps more copies have| BESTCOOK BOOK EVER PUBLISHED. Contains 
been sold than any other book except the Bible.| about 1,000 Recipes. It is just the book that ever 
Our edition is complete and unabridged, with ap-| wife and housekeeper needs. It tells how to coo 
prepziate illustrations. all kinds of bread, cakes and meats; it tells how 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 


to make all kinds of soup; it gives recipes for cook- 
This book tells of the supposed travels and surpris-| ing fish, oysters, poultry and game; it tells how to 
ing adventures of Lemuel Gulliver into several 


select the best —. fish, meats, etc.; it gives 
remote regions of the world, where he met witha] the best methods of preparing sauces and salads 
race of people no larger than your hand. Also} and all kinds of vegetables for the table; and tells 
his wonder te ae: among giants. Complete the housekeeper all she needs to know about bread, 
in one volume. Finely illustrated. biscuits, roils, puddings, pies, custards, creams, 
THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. cookies, tea, coflee, chocolate, home-made candies, 
Illustrated with numerous wood engravings, de-| ntidote for poison, cooking for the sick, and many 
scriptive of thuse many strange and singular 


other useiul things. 
stories which the legend says the Sultaness of | ASOP’S FABLES. 
Persia related to the Sultan night after night, in| The raniesof Asopus, an apt representative or tne 
order to prolong her life, and thus finally won his 


: , : great social and intellectual movement of the ave 
affections and delivered the many virgins, who| which headorned. Born a slave, he forced nis 
but for her would Lave been sacrificed to his| way by his mother-wit into the courts of princes. 
unjust resentwent. He knew that to be tolerated in courts he must 

SAVED AT LAST FROM AMONG THE MORMONS. |_ speak to please, and he gave lessons both to prince 
Every man and woman in the land should read and people by recitals of fables, which were very 
this story which is founded upon facts, and gives| popular in Athens during the most brilliant 
an insight into the low estate of woman under} period of tape bay and he who had not 
the Mormon ruie. 


ZEsop’s —- . is jay Cay - — looked 
BREAD AND CHEESE AND KISSES. upon as an illiterate dunce by Athenian gen- 
By B. L. Farjeon. A very popular Christmas story tlemen. In one vol. Very profusely illustrated. 
after the style of Dickens; abounds in excellent; NOBLE DEEDS OF MEN AND WOMEN. 
and novel features; is chiefly remarkable for its! A history and description of noble deeds, present- 
admirabie picture of country life, giving the! ing correct and beautiful models of noble life to 
history of a — happy and contented pos awaken the impulse to imitate what we admire. 
couple who thought no jot in life toolowly forthe; By the recorded actions of the great and good we 
pure enjoyment of Bread and Cheese and Kisses. regulate our own course, and steer, star-guided, 
Cowpiete in one volume, with illustrations. over life’s trackless ocean. 


The usual price of these books bound in cloth is $1.00 to $3.00 each. We ay oy to bind them in heavy 
paper or thin card board, and send them by mail and prepay the postage, for 25 centseach. They com- 
prise a wide range and striking diversity ol the most brilliant and pleasing productions of the most noted 
and popular authors, and include books of travels, adventures, fiction and humor, so that all tastes will 





| be suited. We propose to call it the Farm AND FirEsIDE LiIBRary, and any one obtaining these ten 


books will possess a library of ten of the most popular books ever published. We have not room to givea 
full description of each book, but all will be delighted who obtain these noted books at so low a price. 


THE BOOKS will be the latest and most complete editions, and will contain many illustrations, 
one alane requiring thirty-nine pictures to complete it. 


THE PAGES are about 54% by 8 inches—the most convenient size for reading and preservation. 

THE TYPE is Minion, easy on the eyes. THE PAPER is heavy and of a beautiful white color. 

THE FIRST BOOK, Robinson Crusoe, was ready about April ist. One of the others will follow 
every two wecks and be mailed to subscribers as soon as published. 

RELIABLE,—Messrs. Rowell & Co., publishers of the American Newspaper Direetory, writing 
of the publishers of FakM AND FIRESIDE, say, ‘‘ they are accredited by the Mercantile Agencies with a 
capital of a Million dollars, and are too well known and too much respected to make it worth while to 
make ! statements which are not true.” Therefore all are sure to get the above books if careful 
to direct letters cotrectly. 

MONEY SHOULD BE SENT by Post Office Money Order or Registered Letter, addressed to 


Publishers of FARM AND FIRESIDE, Springfield, Ohio, — 


EMERSON BINDERS. |Florida Land--640 Acres. 


@@ CHEAP FOR CASH. .2& 


DESCRIPTION,—Sec. 4, township 7, south range 7 
west, Franklin county,F lorida, situated about 0 miles 
south of the Georgia line, 25 miles west of the city of 
Tallahasse, the capital of the State, and about 2 
miles northeast of the city ot Apalachicola, a sex- 
port on the Gulf of Mexico, and within 2 sections (5 
and6) of the Apalachicola river ; the soil is a rich, 
sandy loam, covered with timber. _ 

It was conveyed on Dec. 3!st, 1875, by Col. Alexan- 
der McDonald, who owned 6 sections, including the 
above, to J. M. Murphy, for $3,200, and on Sept. 5th. 
1877, by him conveyed to the undersigned for $5,000. 
The titie is perfect, and it is unincumbered, as shown 
by an abstract from the Kecords of the county, duly 
attested by the County Clerk ; the taxes are all paid 
and the receipts are in my poeenen. 

I will sell the above at a bargain for cash, or trade 
for asmall farm, or other desirable property. An of- 
fer for it is respectfully solicited. Address, 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








?” Binders for the Weekly Bee Journal, 
of 1881, cloth and paper, postpaid, $5 cents. 


We can furnish Emerson’s Binders, gilt lettered on 
the back, for AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 1880, 
at the following prices, postage paid : 


Cloth and paper, each. ............-seeeeeeeee 50c. 
Leather and cloth..............++- escsoeccese Te. 


( We can also furnish the Binder for any Paper 
or Magazine desired. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


ame sabe " yo Pe 
THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
’ 
AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 

The British Bee Journalis published monthly at 
$1.75, and contains the best practical information for 
the time being, showing what to do,and when and 
how to do doit. C.N. ABBOTT, Bee Master, 

School of Apiculture. Fairlawn. Southall, London. 





FLAT-BOTTOM COMB FOUNDATION, 

high side-walis, 4 to 16 square feet to 

the pound. Circular and samples free. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 


Sole Manufacturers, 
litf Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 











GS ENGRAVINGS 


The Horse 


BY B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 





ITALIAN QUEENS, Full Colonies, Nuclei 
and Bee Hives specialties. Our new Illustrated 
Catalogue of Bees, Supplies, Fine Poultry, Small 
Fruits, &c., Free. send for it and save money. 
J.T. SCOTT & BRO., Crawfish Springs, Ga. 2w32ix 

GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
the Author. A new and great 
Medical Work, warranted the 
best and cheapest, indispensa- 
ble to every man, entitled “The 
Science of Life, or Self-Preser- 
vation ;” bound in finest Freneh 
muslin, embossed, full gilt, 300 
pp., contains beautiful steel en- 
7M cravings,125 prescriptions,price 
fy only $1.25 sent by mail; illus- 

trated sample, 6 cents; send 
now, Address Peabody Medi- 





A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, and 
the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each, a table 
giving al! the principal drugs used for the horse, with 
the ordinary dose, effects and antidote when a poi- 
son ; atable with an engraving of the horse's teeth 
at different ages, with rules for telling the age of the 
horse ; a valuable collection of recipes, and much 
valuable information, 

Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


Books for Bee-Keepers, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s Manual 
of the Se — Entirely re-written, elegantly 
illustrated and fully “ up with the times” on every 
subject of bee-culture. Itis not only instructive, 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practical. 
The book isa manor production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means, can afford 
todo without. Cloth, $1.25 ; paper cover, #1. 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. Root— 
The author treats the subject of bee-keeping so 
that it cannot fail tointerest all. Its style is plain 
and forcible, nesses its readers realize that its 
author is master of the subject.--®1.50. 


Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. 1. Root 
—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
of the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, $1.25; paper, $1. 
King’s Bee-Meepers’ Text-Book, by A.J. 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, @1.00; paper, 75c. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee, 
—This is a standard scientific work. Price, $2. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, $1.00. 


Bees and Honey ; or, successful manage- 
ment of the Apiary, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
This embraces the following subjects : Location 
of the Apiary — Honey Plants — Queen Rearing— 
Feeding — Swarming — Dividing — Transferring — 
Italianizing — Introducing Queeys — Extracting— 
Quieting and Handling Bees — Marketing Honey, 
ete. Itis published in English and German.— 
Price for either edition, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Food Adulteratieon ; What we eat and should 
not eat. This book should be in every family, and 
ought to create a sentiment against adulteration of 
food products, and demand a law to protect the 
consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
adulterations offered as food. 200 pages 5@e. 


Dzierzon Theery ;—presents the fundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, ana furnishes the 
facts and arguments to demonstrate them. 15 c. 

Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This phiet ses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and 3! , the nature, 
quality, sources, and preparation of Honey for the 
Market ; Honey as food, giving recipes for making 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines,etc; 
and Honey as Medicine, with many useful Recipes. 
It is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published in English and German. 
Price for either edition, 6e.; per dozen, 5Oc. 

Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Essays on this subject. read before the Centennial 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. The Prize—$25 in gold 
—was awarded to Prof Cook’s Essay, which is here 
given in full. Price, 10c. 


The Hive I Use— Being a ~~ of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, Se. 

Extracted Honey; Harvesting, Handl- 
ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphlet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in their apiary. This 
contains many useful hints.—Price 15e. 

Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers,” by Chas. 
F. Muth; 32pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views on 
the management of bees, Price, 10c. 

Kendall’s Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings 
illustrating positions of sick hoses. and treats all 
diseases in a plain and comprehensive manner. It 
has seuipen. atable of doses,and much valuable 
horse information. Papcr, 25c. 

Chicken Cholera, by A.J. Hill.—A treatise on 
its cause, symptoms and cure. Price, 2c. 

Ix my By Easy Calculator.—These are handy 
tables for all kinds of merchandise and interest. 
It is really a lightning calculator. well bound, with 
slate and pocket. Cloth, ®1.%; Morocco, $1.50. 
A cheap edition, without slate, 50c. 

Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechanie, contains over 1,000,000 Indus- 
dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, Trade Se- 
crets, Legal Items. Business Forms, etc., of vast 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Business 
Man. 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, Civil 





Gives : 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assayers, 
Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, 
Builders. Manufacturers and Mechanics. 50) EN- 
GRAVINGS of Mill, Steam and Mining Machinery, 
Tools, Sheet Metal Work, Mechani ov . 
Plans of Mills, Roofs, Bridges. etc. Arrangement 
and » of heels, Pulleys, Drums, Belts, 
Saws, Boring, Turning, Planing, and Drilling 
Tools, Flour, Oat Meal, Saw, Shingle, Paper, Cot- 
ton, Woolen and Fulling Mill Machinery. Sugar, 
Oil, Marble, Threshing, and Rolling Mill, do., Cot- 
ton Gins, Presses, etc. Strength of Teeth, Shaft- 
ing, Belting. Friction, Lathe Gearing. Screw Cut- 
ting, Finishing Engine Building, Reparing and 
Operating, Setting of Valves, Eccentrics, Link and 
Valve Motion, Steam Packing, Pipe and Boiler 
Covering, Scale Preventives, Steam Heating, Ven- 
tilation, Gas and Water Works, Hydraulics Mill 
Dams, Horse Power of Streams, etc. On 
Furnaces, Iron and Steel Manufacture. Pros- 
necting and ay oe for Minerals. Quartz and 
Placer Mining, Assaying, Amalgamating, etc. 461 
TABLES with 500.000 Calculations in all possible 
forms for Mechanics, Merchants and Farmers. 200 
items for Printers, Publishers, and Writers for 
the Press. 1,000 items for Grocers, Confectioners, 
Physicians, Druggists, etc. 3 Health Items. 500 
do. for Painters, Varnishers, Gilders, etc. 500 do. 
for Watchmakers and Jewelers. 400 do. for Hunt- 
ers, Trappers Tanners, Leather & Rubber Work. 
Navigation, Telegraphy, Photography, Book-keep- 
ing, ete.,in detail. Strength of Materials, Effects 
of Heat, Fuel Values, Specific Gravities, Freights 
by rail and water—a Car Load, Stowage in Ships, 
Power of Steam. Water, Wind. Shrinkage of Cast- 
ings, etc. 10,000 items for Housekeepers, Farmers, 
Carpenters, Gardeners, Stock Owners, Bee-keep- 
ers, Lumbermen, etc. Fertilizers, full detalls, Ru- 
ral Beonomy, Food Values, Care of Stock. Reme 
dies for do., to increase Crops. Pest Poisons, Train- 
ing Horses, Steam Power on Farms. LIGHTNING 
CALCULATOR for Cubic Measures, Ready Reckoner, 
Produce, Rent, Board, Wages. Interest. Coal and 
Tonnage Tables. Land. Grain. Hay. and Cattle 
Measurement. Seed. Ploughing, Planting and 
Breeding Tables, Contents of Granaries, Cribs, 
Tanks, Cisterns, Boilers, Logs, Boards, Scantling. 
etc., at sight. Business Forms, all kinds, Special 
Laws of 49 States, Territories, and Provinces (in 
the U. 8. and Canada), relating to the Collection of 
Debts, Exemptions from Forced + . Mechanics’ 
Lien, the Jurisdiction of Courts, Sale of Real Es- 
tate, Rights of omen, Interest and 
Usury Laws, Limitation of Actions, etc. 

The work contains 1,016 pases, is a veritable 

reasury of Useful Knowledge. and worth its 
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KER, No. 4 Bulfinch st., Boston. 





974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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weight in gold to any Mechanic, Business Man, or 
Farmer. Price, postage paid, $2.50, 
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BATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


A line of this type will contain about eight 
words; fourteen lines will occupy 1 inch of space. 


One to three weeks, each insertion, ro per line. 
4 ~ 


‘our “ or more* = 18¢. 
Eight, “ee “ ise. “ 
Thirteen “ oe /@ “ 12e. “ 
Twenty-six “ “ “* bs 10c. 3 
Fifty-two Pe . eee i 8c. 7 


Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 


Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 
the time the advertisement is inserted. 


Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 
—Yearly Contracts payable quarterly, in advance. 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is the oldest Bee 
Paper in America, and has a large circulation in 
every State, Territory and Province, among farm- 
ers, mechanics, professional and business men, 
and is, therefore, the best advertising medium for 
reliable dealers. 


Cases of real imposition will be 
exposed. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 
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FOR SALE CHEAP. 


From one to fifty colonies of Bee: in prime con- 
dition. Write for prices, ete. Addres-, 
P. F. DAVIS & CO., Muncie, Delaware Co., Ind. 
2hwtp 
] pus HAM COMB FOUNDATION, 35c. 
er pound, and warranted pure. 
F.W. 
Hwitp 


$250.00 in U. $, Bonds, 
Offered as a Premium for Subscribers to the MAl- 
waukee Monthly Magazine at $1.00 a year. 
Sample copy, 10 cents; 1 cent for Circular. 


Milwaukee Monthly Magazine Co., 


Company composed of ladies.) Milwaukee, Wis. 
wht 
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1OLMES, Coopersville, Ottawa Co., Mich. 





BARNES’ PATENT 
Foot Power Machinery 


CIRCULAR and 
SCROLL SAWS, 


Hand, Circular Rip Saws for 
general heavy and light rip- 
ping, Lathes, &c. These ma- 
chines are especially adapted 
to Hive Making. It will pay 
every bee-keeper to send for 
our 48 page Illustrated Cata- 
logue. 

Ww. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Winnebago Co., Ill. 





A nt furnisht pleasant, profitable employment 
ge $ Local Printing House, SilverCreek, N.Y. 
9y1 


ELECTROTYPES 


Of Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 
25 cents per square inch—no single cut sold for less 
than Ye. THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street, Chicago, 11}, 





The Bee-Keeper’s Guide: 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Of Lansing, Professor of Entomology in the 
State Agricultural College of Michigan. 


—:0:— 
320 Pages; 133 Fine Illustrations. 
—:0:— 

This isa new edition of Prof. Cook’s Manual of 
the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated. 
The first edition of 3,000 copies was exhausted in 
about 18 months—a sale unprecedented in the 
annals of bee-culture. This new work has been 
produced with great care, patient study and per- 
sistent research. It comprises a full delineation 
of the anatomy and physiology of the honey bee, 
illustrated with many costly wood engravings — 
the products of the Honey Bee ; the races of bees; 
full desccriptions of honey-producing plants,trees, 
shrubs, etc.,splendidly illustrated—and last,though 
not least, detailed instructions for the vurious 
manipulations necessary in the apiary. 


This work is a masterly production, and one that 
no bee-keeper, however limited his means, can 
afford to dowithout. Itis fully “up with the times” 
on every conceivable subject that can interest the 
apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely 
interesting and thoroughly practical. 


= 303 
Read the following opinions of the Book; 


All agree that it is the work of a master and of 
real value.—L’ Apiculture, Paris. 


I think Cook’s Manual is the best of our Ameri- 
can works.—LEWIS T. COLBY. 


It appears to have cut the ground from under 
future book-makers.— British Bee Journal. 


Isa masterly production, and one that no bee- 
keeper, however limited his means, can afford to 
do without.—Nebraska Farmer. . 

Prof. Cook’s valuable Manual has been my con- 
stant guide in my operations and successful man- 
agement of the apiary.—J. P. WEST. 


I have derived more practical knowledge from 
Prof. Cook’s New Manual of the Apiary than from 
any other book.—E. H. WYNKOOP. 


This book is just what everyone interested in 
bees ought to have, and which, no one who obtains 
it, will ever regret having purchased.— Mich. Far. 


To all who wish to engage in bee-culture, a 
manual isa necessity. Prof. Cook’s Manual! is an 
exhaustive work.—Herald, Monticello, Lil. 


My success has been so great as to almost aston- 
ish myself, and much of it is due to the clear, dis- 
interested information contained in Cook’s Man- 
ual.—WM. VAN ANTWERP, M. D. 


This book is pronounced by the press and leading 
bee-men to be the most.complete and practical 
treatise on bee-culture in Europe or America; a 
scientific work on modern bee management that 
every experienced bee-man will welc: me, and it is 
essential to every amateur in bee-culture. It is 
handsomely printed, neatly bound. and is a credit 
to the West.— Western Agriculturist. 


This work is undoubtedly the most co vplete 
manual for the instruction of bee-keepers which 
has ever been published. It gives a full explana- 
tion regarding the care and management of the 
apiary. There is no subject relating to the culture 
of bees left untouched, and in the compilation of 
the work Prof. Cook has had the advantage of all 
the previous knowlede of apiarists, which he uses 
admirably to promote and make popular this most 
interesting of alloccupations.—American Inventor. 

It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both 
the bee and hives, with their implements. It is of 
value to all bee-raisers.—Ky. Live Stock Record. 

With Cook’s Manual I am more than pleased. It 
is fully up with the times in every particular. The 
richest reward awaits its author.—A. E. WENZEL. 

It is a credit to the author as well the publisher. 
I have never yet met witha work, either French 
or foreign, which I like so much.—L’/ABBE DU 
BoIs, editor of the Bulletin D’ Apiculteur, France. 


It not only gives the natural history of these in- 
dustrious insects, but also a thorough, practical, 
and clearly expressed series of directions for their 
management; also a botanical description of honey 
producing plants, and an extended account of the 
enemies of bees.—Democrat, Pulaski, N. Y. 


We have perused with great pleasure this vade 
mecum of the bee-keeper. It is replete with the 
best information on everything belonging to api- 
culture. ‘To all taking an interest in this subject, 
we say, obtain this valuable work, read it carefully 
and practice as advised.—Agriculturist, Quebec. 

It may safely be pronounced the most complete 
and comprehensive of the several manuals which 
have recently appeared on the subject of bees and 
their handling in apiaries. The studies of the 
structure of the bee, the different varieties, the 
various bee products, and following these the 
points of management, extending to the smallest 
details, are all of high and practical value. Prof. 
Cook has presented the latest phases of progressive 
bee-keeping, and writes of the themes discussed in 
the light of his own experience.— Pacific Rural. 


Of the many excellent works which we have ex 
umined on bee-culture, we consider Prof. Cook’s 
the most valuable for the study of those who con- 
template going into the business or are already 
keeping bees. If thoroughly studied, and its teach- 
ings conformed to, by the apiarist, who exercises a 
reasonable degree of common sense, he or she can- 
not fail to achieve at least a reasonable degree of 
success. The author adresses himself to the 
work with a degree of enthusias: which carries 
the reader with him to the end.— Kansas Farmer. 


Cook’s Manual of the Apiary holds in America 
the same high rank, that is accorded in Germany 
to the book of which Dzierzon is the author ; the 
only difference being that Prof. Cook’s Manual 
combines the profoundness of the German pastor 
with the superiority of the practical American. 
lie refers in several instances to Darwin; and 
does not belong to that class which hates every- 
thing that is foreign, for he speaks of German nat- 
uralists with great reverence.—German Freidenker, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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PRICE—Bound in cloth, #1.25 3 in paper cover, 
%1.00, by mail prepaid. Published by 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
074 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILI. 





ITALIAN BEES. 


All standard colonies have eight frames, 17% inc. 
long and 11 ine. deep. All Nuclei, frames 1144 inc. 
long and 10% inc. soem. Single full colonies, $10; in 
lots of five, each $9 ; in lots of ten or more, each $8 ; 
single pure Tested Queen, $2.50; 1-frame Nucleus, 
Tested Queen (June), $3.50; 2-frame do., $4; 3-frame 
do., $5 ; 4-frame do., $5.50; July, August and Sep- 
tember, 5-frame Nucleus, Tested Italian Queen, $5. 
No Dollar Queens handled. Will guarantee safe de- 
livery (at express terminus) ot every order from my 
yards. Shipping facilities, six times daily to all 
points. With 20 years’ experience in the propagation 
and handling of Italian bees, I think I can suit the 
most fastidious. 

To secure prompt attention, money should be sent 
by New York draft or post office money order, 

No discount from above schedule. 

Address all communications to 


J. H. ROBERTSON, 


Pewamo, Ionia Co., Mich. 
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CHICACO, ILL. 


DEALER IN ALL KINDS OF 


FRED H. NEWMAN, 
Bee-Keepers Supplies, 


HONEY AND BEESWAX, 


972 West Madison Street, 





THE Headquarters in the South 


for ITALIAN and CYPRIAN BE 
QUEENS, FOUNDATION and APIARIAN 
SUPPLIES. If you want Early Queens, from 
stock selected for their most desirable qualities, or 
want Imported Queens, Dunham Foundation in large 
or small quantities, or Apiarian supplies of any kind, 
at moderate prices, send for my new Illustrated 
Price List. Pure Beeswax worked on shares and 
bougbt for cash. Address, 

omét Dr. J.P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 


S and 





ANTED-—You to send for our Circular and 
Price list of American-Itallans, Address, 
JOS. M. BROOKS & BRG., 
Columbus, Ind. 


ESTIMATES 
Given for ADVERTISING in any 
NEWSPAPER in the Country. Our new 
Price List for Advertisers SENT FREE. 


A. COOK & CO., Advertising Agents, 
Cor. Dearborn & Wash'n Sts., Cuicaao. 


THE CANADIAN FARMER 


THE ONL 


Agricultural Weekly 


PUBLISHED IN THE 


DOMINION OF CANADA. 


This practical journal is now in its Third Year, 
and meeting with immense success. The low price 
of its subscription ($1.00 per year) in its new and im- 
proved form (16 pages 134 x10, folded and pasted) 
makes it very popular. Its editorsare all practical 
men. It is the Best Advertising edium in 
Canada. Sample copies sent free to any address. 


llw26tx N. B. COLCOCK, Welland, Ont. 


13w6m 
















Gi r : ( P 
iven’s Foundation Press, 
The latest improvement in Foundation. Our thin 
and common Foundation is not surpassed. The onl 
invention to make Foundation in the wired frame. 
All Presses warranted to give satisfaction, Send for 
Catalogue and Samples. 
D. 8. GIVEN, Hoopeston, Ill. 





Is a 32-page, beautifully en Monthly Magazine 
devoted to 
POULTRY, PIGEONS AND PET STOCE. 
It has the largest corps of practical breeders as editors 
of any journal of its class in Americ , and is 
POULTRY JOURNAL IN THE WORLD. 
Volume 12 begins January 1281. SUBSCRIPTION:— 
$1.00 per year. Specimen opy, 10 cents, 


C. J. WARD, Editor and Proprietor. 
182 CLARK ST., - CHICAGO, 


THE ORIGINAL 


Patented Jan. 9, 1878, and May, 1879; Re-issued 
July 9, 1878. 


If you buy a Bingham 
Smoker, or a_ Bingham & 
HetheringtonHoneyKnife 
you are sure of the best 
and cheapest, and not lia- 
ble to prosecution for their 
use and sale. The largest 
bee-keepers use them ex- 
clusively. Twenty thou- 
sand in use—not one ever 
returned, or letter of com- 
laint received. Our orig- 
nal patent Smokers and 
Honey Knives were the 
only ones on exhibition at 
the last National Bee- 
Keepers’ Convention, 1880. 
Time sifts the wheat from 
the chaff. Pretensions are 
short-lived. 

The Large and Extra 
Standard have extra wide 
shields to prevent burn- 
ing the fingers and bel- 
lows. A real improve- 
ment. 

. Send postal card for tes- 
4 timonials. 


Bingham & Hetherington Honey Knife...2 in., $1 
Large Bingham Smoker 2%" 1 
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Extra Standard Bingham Smoker.......... Ree EF 
Plain Standard Bingham Smoker ..........2. “ 100 
Little Wonder Bingham Smoker ........... 134 ** 75 


If to be sent by mail, or singiy by express, add 25c. 
each, to prepay postage or express charges. 
To sell again, apply for dozen or half-dozen rates. 
Address, 
BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
ABRONIA, MICIHL. 








Read What They Say! 


—o-— 


The only swarm of bees alive in this township, 
contains a queen I bought of you; they are 
ively. J. R. M. ALLEN. 

Greencastle, Ind., April 16, 1881. 


Of the 31 dollar queens purchased of you last 
season, only one proved impurely fertilized. 
Whey have wintered finely, while three-fourths 
of the bees in this section are dead. 

L. DENSMORE. 

Livonia Station, N. Y., April 11, 1881. 


Could give scores of letters in praise of 


Our Strains of Italians, 


like the above. 
enough to 


SURVIVE OUR COLDEST WINTERS, 


and that will pile up the box honey, give usa trial 
order. Can furnish 


DOLLAR QUEENS, 
WARRANTED QUEENS, 
TESTED QUEENS and 
IMPORTED QUEENS, 
Bees by the Pound, 


NUCLEI AND FULL COLONIES. 


Before ordering goods, send us a list of articles 
you wish to purchase, and get our price for the 
same. 


OUR 40-PAGE CATALOGUE 
of Apiarian Supplies, free to all. Address, 


H. A. BURCH & CO., 


South Haven, Mich. 


If you want bees that are hardy 


1swtf 











PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 


Ginger, Bucha, Mandrake, Stillingia and 
many other of the best medicines known are com- 
bined so skillfully in PARKER s GINGER Tonic as¢q 
to make it the greatest Blnod Purifier and the > 
Best Health and Strength Restorer ever used. 4 

It cures D ia, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, } 
nieeghongnstn and ait diseases of the Stomach, 
Bowels, Lungs, Liver, Kidneys, Urinary Organs4 
and all Female Complamts. — ’ 

If you are wasting away with Consumption or, 
auty disease, use the Tonic to-day. Nomatter what4 
your symptoms may be, it will surely help you. 4 

Remember! This Tonic cures drunkenness,] 
is the Best Family Medicine ever made, entirely 4 
different trom Bitters, Ginger Preparations and4 
other Tonics, and combines the best curative prop- ; 
ertiesofall. Buy a soc. bottle of your druggist 4 

one gentine without our signature on outsideq 
wrapper. Hiscox & Co., Chemists, New York.§ 


PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM Sonica tisir Dressing 























Rev. A. SALISBURY, 


Camargo, Douglas County, Il. 
Warranted Italian Queens, ($1.00; Tested Italian 
Queens, $2.00 ; Cyprian Queens, | ad 
Tested Cyprian Queens, $4.00 ; 1 frame 
Nucleus, Italians, $4.00; 1 frame Nu- 
cleus, Cyprians, $5.00 ; Colony of Ital- 
ians, 8 frames, $8.00; Colony of Cyp- 
rians, 8 frames, $10.00. Wax worked 
10c. perlb. Pure Comb Foundation, 













on Dunham Machine, 25 |bs. or over, 
BSc. perlb, §@ Send for Circular. lwly 











